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MY FIRST VISIT TO BROOK FARM. 


E had all heard of the “Commu- 

nity””—as it was called, in spite 
of itself. It had been a favorite topic 
for some time with the radicals in Bos- 
ton. It was through my cousin “Tom,” 
who was there at first “rusticating,” and 
later, as a sympathizer and student of 
social science —as he declared —that I 


was so fortunate as to get an invitation: 


to spend a week at Brook Farm; and it 
was quite an exciting time with me—for 
it was not every one, even among those 
friendly to the movement, who had an op- 
portunity to take a look at the fact itself. 

I was tolerably well informed on what 
was called the “associative ” principle ; 
for my cousin, in his casual visits to town, 
was used to argue the matter in dead ear- 
nest; but I confess, that to me, young, 
and full of romance, my cousin’s conver- 
sation, when we were alone together — 
the pictures he drew of Arcadian sim- 
plicity, cordiality, and studiousness — to 
which he gave such warmth of coloring 
—interested me much more than any 
discussion of principles. I had grown, 
through these casual conversations, to 


take a vivid, personal interest in the 
every-day existence of some half-dozen 
members of the Community ; while the 
others—amounting to seventy, it seemed 
—equally good, equally remarkable, no 
doubt, loomed undefined in the dimmer 
distance. 

There was Hero—she of the speaking 
eyes—who was graceful in her grace- 
lessness ; and whose every mood, be it 
grave or gay, mischievous or compas- 
sionate, made her equally attractive; 
and whose irreverent dadinage became 
transmuted, by a swift gleam from those 
eyes, into the most innocent and infec- 
tious fun. She was ignorant of admir- 
ing observers as the daisy in the mead- 
ow; and to her sweet humility the gates 
of heaven stood open. : 

And Leander—the youth who arrived 
at the Farm with such a bad reputation, 
and in one year had proved himself pure 
gold. He it was who owned the boat 
that now and then carried the dearest 
friends down the Charles River to Cow 
Island; and he had built the evergreen 
bower in the pine-woods, for Hero. 
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There was Sybil—the ubiquitous— 
full of resource, with wonderful episto- 
lary powers. She had worked for Anti- 
Slavery Fairs, and stood by Garrison in 
the late mob. Now, she appeared to me 
a pale girl at her midnight vigils; and, 
again, a natural, domestic woman, walk- 
ing the earth firmly, while she looked 
upward to the skies. Formerly, Tom 
spoke much of this young person, as 
one who had assisted him in arriving 
at a solution of many questions —as a 
person of acknowledged intellectual po- 
sition ; but lately, his interest in her had 
seemed to flag. 

The Pacha; “our little 1/adonna,” 
and Mrs. Grant Smith, with others, I 
imagined myself on intimate terms with. 

Such gay stories as Tom told about 
the fun he had, helping the girls with 
their work —so jolly they were over the 
scrubbing and dish-washing. It was 
particularly pleasant to lend a hand in 
the evening, when there was no need of 
hurry. “Nice girls!” He had blacked 
their boots with real gusto several times, 
for the dance. 

Hecleaned the fish on Fridays—when, 
for the sake of a few Catholics, fish was 
the diet. “You should see me, Salome, 
with shirt-sleeves tucked up, and an apron 
on, scraping away at it, in the kitchen- 
sink.” 

At any time it was worth while to lis- 
ten to the talk out there. You never 
heard the words “ fashion,” or “ beau ;” 
no shallow, purposeless words, such as 
you were often bored to death with else- 
where. 

They got so tired sometimes! The 
work was too heavy; but that would all 
be rectified when things were better es- 
tablished. If only the 7zchk people could 
have their eyes opened to the worth of 
“association !” 

I had learned, also, that a continuous 
correspondence was kept up between the 
young people. I had hints of certain 
mysterious notes, of great intrinsic value, 
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that were constantly passing to and fro. 
Accidentally, I had read a line or two of 
one of these fragmentary missives ; and 
it was a great temptation, which only a 
sense of honor could overrule, to read 
on, from the transcendental beginning 
to the transcendental end. 

On one point mistake was impossible : 
Tom was certainly growing in manly 
beauty. The expression of his face was 
toned down; finer lines were noticeable 
around the mouth; and he carried him- 
self more with the air of one who had 
taken his destiny into his own hands, 
and asked no favors. Was all this due 
to the climate of West Roxbury; or, 
was it the subtile influence of transcen- 
dental companionship ? 

The day came: the Friday in the late 
September, when the West Roxbury 
omnibus set down myself and one other 
person—an Andover student on fur- 
lough he proved to be—at the original 
farm-house, which I afterward learned 
was the “ Hive ;” near the door of which 
two curly-headed boys were playing with 
a lazy Newfoundland dog. 

I was immediately welcomed by friend- 
ly, smiling faces, and addressed, in the 
most familiar tone, by two young women. 

“So glad you’ve come, dear!” 

“How much she resembles Theo- 
dore!” 

“Perfectly delighted to meet you, at 
last!” and Hero took possession of my 
carpet-bag, and hurried off with it. 

“Your cousin Theodore has just gone 
to the assistance of Marcus, who was 
hauling a heavy load of potatoes, when 
the oxen became unmanageable, and no 
shouting or goading would move them 
in the right direction. He has a singu- 
lar power over animals, you know: they 
mind him at a word.” 

“What,” I exclaimed, laughing, “Tom 
manage oxen! How droll! But what 
makes you call him Theodore ?” 

“Dear me! Yes; we ought to ex- 
plain. You see, dear, your cousin was 
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so altogether charming, so natural, and 
so in sympathy with our ideas; and we 
were so thankful to have him here, that 
we could not think of calling him ‘Tom ;’ 
and ‘Theodore ’— gift of God—was so 
appropriate: it seemed, really, the only 
proper thing to do. There is a middle 
letter, ‘T,’ in his name, I believe ?” 

“That stands for Trotman. His moth- 
er was a Trotman.” 

Soon the blowing of the horn warned 
us of the supper-hour, and we hastened 
down the irregular, uncarpeted stairs, 
to the refectory. 

After greeting Tom, who had waited 
for me in the narrow entry, we entered 
the large, low dining-room, with its long, 
pine tables, and benches to match— 
now cheerfully illumined with the even- 
inglamp. Fifty persons ate in this room ; 
and as I made my way to the place as- 
signed me, piloted by my gay and confi- 
dent acquaintance, a welcome beamed 
on me from every side. 

I descried the companion of my ride, 
seated at the opposite table, and attend- 
ed to by the highest official. 

Such faces as lit up this dull, old room! 
Take thirty mature persons—most of 
them under thirty—many of them the 
product of fine civilization for genera- 
tions ; sift out of this number any that 
could be classed as sordid, sensual, or 
materialistic; sprinkle in twenty chil- 
dren of fair parentage; inspire each, 
young and old, with the divine idea of 
Democracy—and then, imagine the pict- 
ure. 

There sat the genial, honest farmer, 
beside the pale scholar; a mother, who 
looked motherly enough to be the moth- 
er of all the world, beside the younger 
Pericles ; twin children, (demure sprites); 
a quaint, smiling Dominie-elect; a Di- 
ana; a hard-shell Baptist, (recommend- 
ed by Emerson as unequaled with the 
axe, or in argument for his sect) hale at 
seventy; long-haired youths, with eyes 
full of sentiment: such was the compa- 
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ny—and those who saw it will not look 
upon its like again. 

There was much lively conversation. 
The head person was making puns be- 
tween each mouthful, which caused great 
hilarity. 

The meal occupied less time than 
usual, I was told, because one of the 
members, who had been to visit a new 
society—the “North American Pha- 
lanx,” somewhere in New Jersey—had 
returned the evening before, and, to- 
night, was to report progress, in the large 
parlors of the Pilgrim Hall, (a fourth 
house built for the especial accommoda- 
tion of some sterling converts from old 
Plymouth) and the meeting would com- 
mence at half-past seven. 

The returned Brook-Farmer had also 
brought with him two strangers—can- 
didates for admission to the society, I 
believe ; but owing to a something cold 
and unspiritual in their appearance, they 
were at once looked upon with disfavor, 
amounting to dislike. 

It was highly gratifying to me to see 
how great a favorite my cousin was, in 
this “goodlie companie;” and I was 
quite proud to have so well-established 
and notable a relative, to introduce me. 
He intercepted a tall youth, with crisp, 
chestnut curls, and a lurking humor in 
his eyes, dressed in the usual blouse 
and turned-back shirt-collar, saying: 
“ Indoctrinate her into the Church, Lean- 
der—or, at least, make a proselyte of 
her; Portia will help, while she adjusts 
her flock of pitchers;” and he passed 
into the kitchen, where I afterward saw 
him handling the plates in a masterful 
manner—the plates that Sybil was wash- 
ing at the great sink—conversing, the 
while, in low tones. Her brow was fair- 
er, as her cheek was flushed; and her 
deep, violet eyes reflected their brillian- 
cy. That evening she was handsome. 

Never had I seen work so rapidly 
and deftly disposed of before. Even 
now the straggling crowd were hurry- 
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ing up the winding road to the place of 
meeting. 

The parlors were already well filled, 
as Hero and myself entered. I was sur- 
prised to see, among the crowd of Brook- 
Farmers, Miss Margaret Fuller and Wm. 
H. Channing (the Apostle). Miss F. had 
supped in her room, and Mr. Channing 
had walked over from Theodore Parker’s 
to hear the report. 

Sybil—who took a place near me, and 
held my hand, with a curious, half-pity- 
ing expression on her face that puzzled 
me — pointed out to me, by name, John 
Cheever, the radical Irishman, who, 
though nominally of the plebeian class, 
read nothing beyond Shakspeare, Ho- 
mer, and the Bible; and Phillips, a 
bronzed, thick-set sailor, turned garden- 
er; also, various heads of departments, 
and the more notable youths and maid- 
ens. 

The speaker shortly proceeded to 
state that the new Association was made 
up mostly of mechanics — many of them 
Germans—that they were industrious, 
enterprising, and hopeful, and, financial- 
ly, on a good, solid basis, etc., etc. 

Presently, one of the strangers I have 
alluded to asked, in thin, nasal tones, 
“What class of people they were, sor- 
ally?” 

The speaker looked his perplexity. 

“T mean, are they respectable, moral 
people —for instance, do they swear?” 

In turning toward the questioner, my 
attention was attracted to a young wom- 
an, who, with head bent forward and 
brow contracted, demanded eagerly: 

“Do you consider all swearing pro- 
fane?” 

“Certainly,” he answered, in the same 
chill, soulless voice; “what good per- 
son thinks otherwise?” 

“ There zs profane swearing, no doubt,” 
she said, trembling, and excited in her 
earnestness. “There és profane swear- 


ing, where the heart is filled with vindic- 
tive passion—with malice; but most of 
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the swearing indulged in by young pev- 
ple and uncultivated people is only so 
much, emphasis to back up their senten- 
ces with.” 

The entire attention of the audience 
was now directed to this young person, 
whose name, I learned, was “ Portia.” 
Others ventured a few remarks, while 
she. pushed her argument to a conclu- 
sion : 

“Swearing shows that those who in- 
dulge in it are wanting in intelligent re- 
spect for their. own statements; or are 
doubtful if they will be accepted as true 
by those they address. Ido not deny 
that it is in extremely bad taste ; that it is 
vulgar and disagreeable ; and yet, a great 
deal of informal swearing is indulged in 
by the really reverent and kind-hearted. 
These mechanics Mr. B. is describing, 
do, in all probability, swear a little every 
day; and I’m sure God loves them just 
as well as he does us.” 

The discussion was more diffuse than 
I have shown—in fact, took up about 
twenty minutes, altogether ; and I fancied 
an uneasy feeling of disapproval on the 
faces of a few elders, who would scarce- 
ly be able to determine the limits of so 
much youthful impulse. 

On coming out into the clear moon- 
light, we were joined by Portia, and, 
presently, by the sailor, Phillips. The 
latter, with much feeling, thanked Por- 
tia for the part she had taken. 

“T am sure, Miss, it’s not language 
that’s so wicked: it’s the way one feels 
in the heart. I declare, if you had not 
got up to answer that miserable croaker, 
I should have dared to do it myself. I 
was thinking, all the time you were talk- 
ing, of once when I was at sea—leagues 
from land in the Pacific ; and we fell in 
with a water-logged ship, with nine starv- 
ing menon her. They hailed us, and we 
hove to. Then they begged to be taken 
on board. Now, our Captain was one of 
your pious sort. (My last Captain did 
not swear, but then he was a jolly bird.) 
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Well, when the Mate, with his hands on 
the ropes ready to lower the boat, heard 
the Captain’s cold-blooded decision, ‘Tell 
them we can’t take them; we have only 
provisions enough to take ourselves to 
port ;’ why, the Mate swore an oath—I 
should not dare to repeat it to you, Miss ; 
in a bad cause, it were enough to sink a 
ship—and wishing that he might be 
hung, besides, at the yard-arm, if he did 
not fetch those poor souls on board. 
And down went the boat, in spite of the 
Captain, and on board they came; and 
we all arrived safe and sound in port. 
Now, Miss, I ask you, who swore —the 
Mate or the Captain?” 

At breakfast, next morning, Miss Ful- 
ler said she entirely agreed with Portia’s 
definition of the habit; but it was im- 
proper to interfere with the object of the 
meeting. She laughingly described one 
of her own brothers, who, being told not 
to say “ By George,” as it was a sort of 
swearing, came next day, entreating to 


be allowed to say, “By Halifax,” as he 
could not get along without something of 
the sort. 

This day—being Saturday—there was 


but little leisure to give to visitors. A 
deal of scrubbing and cooking was going 
on, preparatory to the Sabbath ; so I was 
permitted to wander about, observing, 
and enjoying the freedom accorded me. 

In the kitchen: brown-bread, pork and 
beans, in earthen jars, and tins-full of 
rice-pudding were in the hands of skill- 
ful cuisinidres. 

In the kitchen, too, Cynthia and Por- 
tia were engaged, paring huge pans of 
potatoes ; the former singing the while, 
in a full and clear, but uncultivated voice, 
stirring Methodist hymns, for the bene- 
fit of the latter, whe, having stepped at 
a bound from Episcopacy to rationalism, 
was a stranger to this spirit, yet threw 
herself heartily into the chorus: 

“Oh, I'm bound for the Kingdom ; 


Will you go to glory with me? 
Oh, hallelujah! Prai-e ye the Lord!” 
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Sybil, with mop and pail, was purify- 
ing the painted chamber-floors. Tom 
was at recitations ; returning just in time 
to take the mop out of her hand, and at- 
tend to his room himself. 

Inthe dining-room, Margaret was iron- 
ing Community - collars, and, with book 
stuck open with two forks, committed 
German poems to memory. Leander, 
stretched on one of the benches, repeat- 
ed the words after her: 

“ Zerraufte sie ihr Raabenhaar, 
Und warf sich hin zur Erde, 
Mit wuthiger Geberde.” 

“If ever you are disappointed in love, 
Mrs. Madge, and want any help about 
tearing out your raven hair, send for me: 
I could do it in irue transcendental style 
for you.” 

“What do you mean by the word tran- 
scendental?” I inquired. 

“Tt’s well you asked me. I am the 
only one who has given the word suffi- 
cient attention,” he said, quickly. “It 
means, my dear, obscure, vague, ambig- 
uous, hidden, nebulous, enigmatical, seal- 
ed, mystical, impenetrable, incomprehen- 
sible, mysterious, inscrutable, inconceiv- 
able, etc. It’s really dangerous to live 
in such a place as this, you will find.” 

“ Don’t mind his nonsense,” said Mar- 
garet, rather gravely, and aside. “This 
rattle-brain way he has is all that is left 
of his former unruly character. He’s at 
heart a noble fellow. Transcendental 
we interpret as above mere reason, free- 
ly, religiously, intuitive, spiritual; at one 
with Nature.” 

“Why need you explain to her?” join- 
ed in Sybil, who, with empty pail beside 
her, had for some time been leaning on 
her mop. “She is one of the elect, her- 
self; she must respect her own thought 
more, and take the pains to examine it 
more closely, and she will see she is a 
transcendentalist.” 

I remember well one instance of the 
questioning spirit. Hero and Portia had 
set the tables for thenoon meal. Large, 
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steaming joints of corned-beef, with cab- 
bage, were already on the table, which 
the girls surveyed with any thing but ad- 
miration. Suddenly it occurred to them 
to cater to the higher sense, by gathering 
a few of the flowers which still withstood 
neglect, on the terraces that sloped to 
the brook, just below the house. Acting 
on the impulse, they ran quickly across 
the road and down, near the old tree; 
and in less than three minutes had the 
flowers arranged in some champagne- 
glasses. The question now arose: Be- 
fore whom should they be placed? Mero 
insisted, with great warmth, that Profes- 
sor Olden, Mr. and Mrs. Grant Smith, 
and Julian F., who had always been ac- 
customed to elegant surroundings, should 
find familiar blessing and refreshment in 
their near presence. They, she averred, 
were starving from want of the esthetic 
element. 

Portia, on the contrary, persisted they 
should be placed near Cynthia, Harlan, 
and Thane—all good, honest souls, strug- 
gling up through the practical to the ideal. 
It was our first duty to awaken in them 
a sense of the beautiful. 

Hero was silent; the speaking eyes 
drooped ; the slender vases were before 
Harlan e¢ a/. There was a bustle of 
feet, a murmur of voices, and odor of 
various viands, and all were seated, when 
Portia met Hero’s glance, and those lu- 
minous orbs betrayed a mischievous tri- 
umph. The flowers were before the Pro- 
fessor ; and the elegant Mrs. Grant Smith 
held one of the glasses in her hand, ad- 
miring the delicate, purple tints of the 
asters. 

* * * . * * * 

I often, toward sunset, found Sybil in 
Tom’s apartment, which was alike sleep- 
ing-room and parlor. Now, she was 
deep in “ Sartor-Resartus,” claiming his 
sympathy with this last gospel; or she 
read from Ellery Channing: 


“What if none will look at thee 
Sighing for the honey-bee, 
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Or great moth with heavenly wings, 

Or the nightingale that sings : 

Curious spider, thou’rt to me 

Of a noble family.” 
Or, they were mutually indignant over 
the great master’s essay on “ Love,” and 
the still more dubious lines, 

«Who drinks of Cupid’s nectar-cup, 

Loveth downward, and not up.” 

This last was stark treason to the di- 
vine passion, if no inner meaning could 
be discovered ; and it would take priest- 
ly handling to evade the manifest inten- 
tion of the text. 

I was getting anxious about my ingea- 
uous cousin, for, to all appearance, Sy- 
bil was self-poised, with conscious pow- 
er; while his soul lay entranced in her 
keeping —fully surrendered. Was she 
aware of the fact? I asked myself, over 
and over again. He was “so altogether 
admirable,” she had once said to me. 
Had she misled him by her devotion to 
his spiritual interests? Had she uncon- 
sciously made him the subject of her pe- 
culiar magnetism? After all, I might be 
mistaken. 

The morrow came, as usual. The 
Sabbath, made for man, was kept here 
with perfect freedom. Some walked two 
and a half miles to hear Theodore Par- 
ker preach in his little church at West 
Roxbury; some went to Catholic serv- 
ices in Boston; some sought solitude in 
the pine-woods ; others, special compan- 
ionship at home: but no one was hin- 
dered or disturbed by another. There 
was an air of quietness over all; and 
each, in his way, profited by it. 

The refectory, on Sunday, was partic- 
ularly attractive. Pure white linen gives 
any man a more cheerful appearance ; 
but when to this was added bright tar- 
tan blouses, (those plaids that depend on 
just a fleck of contrasting color) black 
velvet, and grass-green merino, mixed 
up with graver hues, and the braid and 
frogs of the Hungarians—the effect was 
very good. 
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The smocth and carefully braided hair 
of the girls and women, with their fresh 
muslins and calicoes, and, above all, the 
peaceful leisure of this one day, gave to 
all an air of refinement and repose. The 
trio sat at the end of one table with 
heads bent forward, communicating with 
engrossed, exclusive air. 

At supper, it was whispered that the 
younger Pericles would sing at the “ Ey- 
rie’””»—one of the new houses—upon 
which several young men volunteered 
to assist with the dishes. My services, 
also, were cordially accepted. It was 
strange how much at home I was al- 
ready. Without formal introduction, I 
fell into the way of addressing those 
about me, as others did, by the given 
name; though I certainly could not vent- 
ure to accost the quaint Dominie—the 
best Greek scholar in Massachusetts ; 
familiar, too, with the arcana of Nature 
—as “Commodore,” a new name, con- 
ferred by Hero. So entirely was I swept 
along in the current, that I scarcely no- 
ticed how seldom Tom and I were in 
the neighborhood of each other. Sent 
into the kitchen for dry towels, I found 
him, as before, deftly seconding Sybil, 
and I realized a momentary glamour of 
the atmosphere in which they stood that 
reminded me of a sentence in a note I 
had received in the morning, signed 
“Your friend—perhaps,” that ran thus: 

“We wish not only to pour the oil of 
Christian living over the bruised and ex- 
hausted form of humanity; to lay the 
corner-stone of universal brotherhood 
(and with no Masonic trowel, but the 
common one used by unwilling slaves 
so long): we must also be able to spirit- 
ualize the dish-washing and scrubbing.” 

And now we ascended, in the moon- 
light, the winding path of the “Eyrie,” 
where the younger Pericles was already 
singing. Stray individuals, just freed 
from similar duties, preceded or follow- 
ed us on the same errand. We went up 
the steps of the building with caution, 
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lest a note of the melody that floated 
through the open French windows should 
be lost to us. It was with surprise that, 
entering the high room, we found not 
only the chairs and sofas occupied, but 
the floor well covered with seated listen- 
ers, whose stillness left the singer igno- 
rant of their presence. 

I did not at first recognize the operat- 
ic air, so modified, and retarded, and 
shorn of its usual ornamentation. A 
sad and touching theme now, with a re- 
frain that called for noble endurance, in 
one borne down by suffering. 

The accompaniment consisted of sim- 
ple chords and arfeggios, quite subordi- 
nate to the theme. Presently another 
voice joined in, making sweet harmony. 
They sang of love and death, and such 
things}; and a lullaby, in which you saw 
the angels watching the babe and moth- 
er. 

Thus the evening lengthened, and the 
moon waned. Turning round with a 
sudden shiver, I discerned in the dusky 
corner my cousin, lost in a dream of 
bliss, holding Sybil’s hand. 

Low praises and half-spoken thanks 
were murmured toward the young Per- 
icles, who truly was both poem and poet 
before ever he sang that night. Then 
the brethren and sisters separated for 
their various homes. 

The next day all were busy as bees in 
ahive. Feeling ashamed of idleness in 
the midst of so much industry, I begged 
to have some substantial duty assigned 
me. Without remonstrance, I was forth- 
with conducted to the mild Lady Supe- 
rior, who, with slender, unaccustomed 
fingers, was stitching together the ticking 
for a straw bed—a primitive article of 
furniture, called for by every fresh arri- 
val. ‘In this case,” said the lady, “the 
novice will have to forego window -cur- 
tains: the sheets have exhausted the 
bolt of cloth.” I heard, next day, that 
the young man had been nearly crazed 
by the direct rays of the moon, which 
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made a circuit of the four windows in his 
room. 

The Lady Superior was gracious and 
fluent; but, as the Spiritualists would 
say, I found myself in “another sphere,” 
and I stitched away in friendly silence. 
When I ventured to remark on the affin- 
ity—a perfectly respectable word, in those 
days —that existed between so many of 
the young people, she replied, with un- 
pleasant decision: 

“Tam sick of the word ‘affinity!’ ‘An- 
alogy’ is glorious; but I tire of the in- 
tense moods of these undisciplined girls.” 
And I was sorely puzzled when she re- 
marked tothe Professor: ‘Sophie Deane 
is coming to-morrow to spend a few days 
with me. It will be such a relief, for she 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
‘idea’ — never was troubled with one — 
but she has strictly conventional man- 
ners. What a rest it will be!” 

And I will here acknowledge that I 
was struck, from the first —and not dis- 
agreeably — with a novel phraseology 
common at the Community. The word 
“somewhat,” for instance, pleased me 
as delightfully indefinite, and I adopt- 
ed it at once into my vocabulary. The 
words “consciousness” and “uncon- 
sciousness,” “intuitive,” ‘“ analogous,” 
I got along with pretty well; but I was 
floored by “subjective” and “objective,” 
and it is doubtful if I am to-day on my 
feet regarding them. Neither could my 
slow, Engi'sh mind comprehend Mad- 
ame Guyon, or Law’s “Spirit of Love” 
—works which were like common bread 
and butter to most at Brook Farm. 

I also observed a general feeling 
(among the pietistic party) of contempt 
for the body. They looked on it as an 
enemy—‘“a demnition bore,” Hero said. 
“I get so impatient of the body and its 
miserable limitations,” said a youth, 
whose eyes were the admiration of the 
juveniles. “If we could only slip our 
bark, how much more could be accom- 
plished.” Meanwhile, I sewed assidu- 
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ously with the Lady Superior, until such 
time as the dinner-horn sounded, when, 
together, we walked to the Hive. 

“You need not speak, dear: I can 
read it all in your face. The juices are 
all dried out of you. Next thing, she 
will press you in a herbarium,” whisper- 
ed Sybil. “I declare, you begin to look 
like ribbon-grass already. Never mind, 
after dinner I have a dear, little note 
from the Commodore to read to you. 
You will have to adore him, as we do.” 


THE NOTE 

“As you say, dearest Sybil—(I am 
sure you understand the very brotherly 
nature of my affection for you, which I 
am only too happy in believing you re- 
turn, out of your generous and pure soul) 
as you say, our circle is incomplete, for 
want of old people: a grandfather and 
grandmother, with white hair, and the 
benignity .that indicates the near-by 
sweetness of death. We should not be 
content, dearest friend, until we can at- 
tract this element from the world—until 
our experiment, as some blindly call it, 
is justified of age, as well as of saint- 
ly and jubilant youth, like yourselves. 
(Why should I not utter what is so true 
to me?) 

“It is universal love—appreciative, 
suggestive, tolerant love—that binds 
your fair circle together. You do not, 
like the vulgar artist, paint the eyes 
darker, the skin fairer, and the contour 
more symmetrical ; but with genius born 
of humility, you perceive the ideal, the 
possibilities of each, and insist that ev- 
ery one shall carry about with him a 
vivid memory of his highest moments. 

“Will not your sweet friend, Salome, 
be persuaded to join us? It would bea 
grateful task, could I assist her in the 
study of astronomy, to which I see she 
turns with earnestness. She brings with 
her always a breeze from the woods. 

“Your old, but ever-new friend, 
“THE DOMINIE.” 
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So the days passed, divided into reci- 
tations, housework, notes, and meetings 
(for, on every emergency, either a note 
was written, or a public meeting called): 
a meeting sometimes of women; some- 
times of men; usually of both. 

I meditated a great deal on the fitness 
or unfitness of a union between my cous- 
in and Sybil. There was something in 
the latter that perplexed me, and arrest- 
ed my sympathy; while yet I entertain- 
ed for her only a sentimental reverence. 
Usually, I detected and defined charac- 
ter easily, and to be moved from my first 
impressions, was to open my arms to 
grief. Sybil, however, I had prejudged 
favorably. Should I, on my arrival, have 
gazed into the alluring depths of her vi- 
olet eyes, or at her pale, restrained, un- 
satisfactory mouth; at her silken hair, 
or her curiouslwunsymmetrical person? 
It was too late to answer the question: 
from the first, too late for Tom. 

I had been dwelling on the matter one 
afternoon, when he came in, carrying a 
superb collection of autumn wild-flowers 
—for her, of course. The large family 
were already at supper. The day had 
seemed too busy to permit a moment for 
note-writing ; yet he carefully turned up 
his plate, sure of finding the one he, with 
a slow movement, placed in his vest- 
pocket. I was aware of a sudden chill. 
Was it he, or myself, that trembled? He 
rose to close a door, and did not return. 

- After supper, I missed him till the ta- 
bles were cleared: then his shadow, 
with listless air, passed with Sybil the 
outer door. 

An hour later, wandering in quiet 
through the dimly lighted, deserted lit- 
tle parlor, I found him, with haggard 
countenance, dreary and all unnerved, 
sitting on the sofa. I shook from head 
to foot as I entreated him to speak, to 
explain what was the matter. 

“She has refused me! My God, Sa- 
lome, she has refused me!” he said, 
throwing his arms heavily around me. 
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“My brain is on fire” —shivering as if 
with cold. “I'll go to my room. The 
place is so terribly desolate.” 

It was my nature to follow my friend. 
I was in entire rapport with the sufferer, 
and only retained enough strength and 
self-possession to take advantage of any 
change in him. Young and inexperi- 
enced as I was, there was something 
fearful in this abandonment of grief, this 
despair of youth—the first rebellion 
against destiny. 

I watched, dreading the night, the 
morrow. . What if fever should set in, or 
worse ! 

Leander, good fellow, hearing that his 
chum had a chill, came offering service, 
and bringing what he called a ralic of 
bigotry and virtue, in the shape of a 
night-lamp belonging to Sybil. Declin- 
ing the assistance, I accepted the gilt 
sapling, wound with delicate, ivy leaves, 
from the bent bough of which hung the 
purely tinted glass with taper alight. In 
those tedious and sorrowful hours, when 
all was so still that the slightest sound 
was ominous of evil, with nothing to do 
but to note the irregular and wiry char- 
acter of a pulse and bathe a fevered brow, 
the lamp—a waif from a former elegant 
home—was a source of relief to my 
wearied mind. It was so prettily de- 
signed ; the moths and beetles that con- 
nected the deeply veined leaves that bal- 
anced the whole were so instinct with 
life, that I almost felt them to be com- 
pany for me. And I allude to this be- 
cause it was just such odds and ends of 
previous conditions, contrasted with the 
otherwise barren furniture, which sug- 
gested a return to the Middle Ages. 

In the morning early, a light step at 
the door and a cautious tap; and in si- 
lence Sybil hanced in some slight re- 
freshment and some cooling drink. Her 
face expressed sclf- forgetfulness, self- 
sacrifice: I could almost imagine she 
wore a savage girdle that was eating 
into the flesh when her mystical eyes met 
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mine. Yet I could not smile lovingly 
on her, with Tom in that limpsy condi- 
tion. If he ever was quite himself again, 
I might enter into another treaty with 
her. 

He turned listlessly over as I closed 
the door, and motioning the gruel out of 
sight, called me to the bedside. 

* Salome,” he asked, in a blank tone, 
“what do you find worth living for?” 

“Why, dear” —arranging his dishevel- 
ed curls—“ yesterday, I should have told 
you I lived for the pleasure of it: just 
breathing the air was good enough. 
Then to walk is so splendid; and I like 
to sleep. I can not deny that I enjoy 
eating, too. You also will live, and be 
happy yet.” 

“Never! You don’t know any thing 
about it, and I trust you never may!” 

“You needn’t wish that,” I said. “I'd 
rather have your experience than none. 
I’m quite tired of loving and suffering 
vicariously. I wish I could die of a 
broken heart.” 

I was glad to hear him talk. The 
Methodists are right in saying that “open 
confession is good for the soul.” By 
speech, the weight, little by little, is 
lifted. 

Just then the kind Dominie knocked 
hesitatingly at the door, and handed me 
a note. It contained merely a hinted 
sympathy, with the request that Theo- 
dore would allow him to assume the care 
of the furnace till he recovered from his 
indisposition. And yet there was a some- 
thing more implied which dispelled my 
sleepiness. I bathed my face and smooth- 
ed my hair, and spoke with more courage 
and hope to my poor cousin. I made 
him look at me while I ate, that at least 
he might keep up the memory of how it 
was done. 

Presently the door opened, and Sybil 
handed me a sprig of jasmine, with the 
whispered request that it might be placed 
where it would mect his eye; also, a 
note for Tom. 
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She lingered so in her assiduous in- 
quiries after his health and mental state ; 
there was such a tender pity in her eyes, 
that I began to doubt the real nature of 
the case. Closing the door softly be- 
hind me, I drew her away from it, and 
then asked resolutely : 

“Do you love my cousin?” 

“Most certainly,” she replied, “I love 
him. The rich promise of his tropical 
nature drew me to him from the first. 1 
was so much interested in his develop- 
ment that I gave him my every spare 
moment. In return he read to me while 
I sewed, and was most kind in his atten- 
tions.” 

“Will you marry him, then?” I con- 
tinued. 

“My dear child, you do not under- 
stand. I could not install myself teacher 
for life! He is not twertty ; I am twenty- 
six. How could I anticipate such a re- 
sult? Do not fear. He will overlive 
it. Every one of any account, you know, 
has such an experience.” Then sadly: 
“T have had myself. It makes one free 
of the universe. Spiritual power never 
exists previous to it, nor companion- 
ship.” 

“ But 7 know nothing of personal love, 
and you want me to come and live here,” 
I returned. 

“It was in you when you were born, 
my dear. You are an exception. If it 
were not so, how could you be such a 
pillar of strength to your cousin? You 
have lifted half his burden already.” 

I pushed away the compliment impa- 
tiently, and left her, while she was still 
speaking, for I was sure my cousin call- 
ed, or groaned. Still holding the jas- 
mine, I handed him the delicate missive, 
which, on seeing the direction—* To my 
Brother” —he crumpled angrily in his 
hand and dashed to the floor, throwing 
himself back hopelessly on his pillow. 
“Sybil, Sybil!” he moaned. 

At the sound she glided in, and with 
a look of pity laid her hand on his brow. 
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He met her with such a longing, yearn- 
ing, entreating expression, that to with- 
stand it she needed a heart of stone. 

Taking his outstretched hands in hers, 
she answered the look. 

“Theodore, itisimpossible. You must 
use your reason, dear child. Should I 
run away from my true mate? Could I 


be blind to the fact if it were a verity? 
Don’t we gravitate to those we belong 
to when nothing material intervenes? 
You represent youth to me, not man- 
I love you as a younger broth- 


hood. 
er.” 

At the word “youth” he sprang up. 

“Yes, oh God! Where is now my 
youth? Give me back my youth! Why 
do I suffer? Qh, Sybil, since the first 
month I came here, when I walked, and 
studied, and danced with you, it has been 
heaven. The stone-wall between here 
and the Eyrie contained innumerable 
poems: the very oxen were spiritualized. 
The dull mist, that others complained of, 
held wonderful pictures for me. Now 
the life is sucked out of every thing: all 
is leaden. You have lifted me up to 
heaven only to cast me down to hell, be- 
cause of my ‘youth.’” 

“The years will repay you,” she said, 
softly. “Instead of a golden mist, you 
shall perceive the Divine Spirit every- 
where. You will love and be loved by 
her, who even now awaits you. You 
will be ashamed of this want of faith.” 

He turned from her. I quietly left the 
room, and descended the stairs to where 
healthy, happy people were moving about, 
self-forgetful, intent. How had personal 
love come to them, I wondered. I de- 
termined to seek the solitude of the pine- 
woods, and take counsel there. If there 
had been wrong, I could not vnravel it. 
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Change was desirable, I knew. Why 
not follow it up to Harvard? 

* * * * * * « 

“What a wise, motherly soul you are, 
Salome! I may thank you that I have 
not become a complete wreck. Where 
did you get your pluck and decision, 
cousin? I’m afraid it’s very cowardly, 
though, abandoning the field in this way. 
Perhaps I ought to stay and fight it out.”’- 

“If you’re burned, I don’t mean you 
shall sit in the fire and sing your death- 
song; and you can’t die of a broken heart, 
with an iron constitution. Bear with the 
blues, Tom; I havea presentiment you've 
lots of work to do in this world.” 

So we left in the morning on the om- 
nibus, after bidding farewell to the Lady 
Superior and other principal members, 
with a promise on my part to return. 
The Dominie, with coal-hod in hand, 
presented me, with hesitancy, a note, and 
I reluctantly accepted a kiss from Sybil, 
and gave a most cordial one to the mis- 
chievous Hero. The vehicle wheeled 
round, and was rattling over the bridge. 

Engrossed in my own multitudinous 
thoughts, I had not noticed that the 
Andover student sat opposite to us, and 
appeared more desirous of claiming ac- 
quaintance than when we passed and re- 
passed each other going between the dif- 
ferent domiciles; and he was obliged to 
force his remarks on my attention just 
before the omnibus arrived at the ter- 
minus. This was his question: 

“Would you be kind enough to tell 
me what I have been carrying in the tin- 
box, between the Hive and the Eyrie, 
every day?” 

“Meals, of course,” Ianswered. He 
bowed his thanks, and, smiling an amused 
smile, handed me out of the vehicle. 
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JOE OF LAHAINA. 


WAS stormed-in at Lahaina. Now, 
I Lahaina is a little slice of civiliza- 
tion, beached on the shore of barbarism. 
One can easily stand that little of it, for 
brown and brawny heathendom becomes 
more wonderful and captivating by con- 
trast. So I was glad of dear, drowsy, 
little Lahaina; and was glad, also, that 
she had but one broad street, which pos- 
sibly led to destruction, and yet looked 
lovely in the distance. It didn’t matter 
to me that the one broad street had but 
one side to it; for the sea lapped over 
the sloping sands on its lower edge, and 
the sun used to set right in the face of 
every solitary citizen of Lahaina, just as 
he went to supper. 

I was waiting to catch a passage ina 
passing schooner, and that’s why I came 
there; but the schooner flashed by us in 
a great gale from the south, and so I was 
stormed-in indefinitely. 

It was Holy Week, and I concluded 
to go to housekeeping, because it would 
be so nice to have my frugal meals in 
private, to go to mass and vespers daily, 
and then to come back and feel quite at 
home. My villa was suburban—built of 
dried grasses on the model of a hay- 
stack, dug out in the middle, with doors 
and windows let into the four sides there- 
of. It was planted in the midst of a vine- 
yard, with avenues stretching in all di- 
rections, under a net-work of stems and 
tendrils. 


** Her breath is sweeter than the sweet winds 

That breathe over the grape-blossoms of Lahaina,’ 
So the song said; and I began to think 
upon the surpassing sweetness of that 
breath, as I inhaled the sweet winds of 
Lahaina, while the wilderness of its vine- 
yards blossomed like the rose. I used 
to sit in my veranda and turn to Joe, 


(Joe was my private and confidential 
servant) and I would say to Joe, while 
we scented the odor of grape, and saw 
the great banana-leaves waving their 
cambric sails, and heard the sea moan- 
ing in the melancholy distance—I would 
say to him, “Joe, housekeeping zs good 
fun, isn’t it?’”? Whereupon Joe would 
utter a sort of unanimous Yes, with his 
whole body and soul; so that question 
was carried triumphantly, and we would 
relapse into a comfortable silence, while 
the voices of the wily singers down on 
the city front would whisper to us, and 
cause us to wonder what they could pos- 
sibly be doing at that moment in the 
broad way that led to destruction. Then 
we would take a drink of cocoa-milk, 
and finish our bananas, and go to bed, 
because we had nothing else to do. 
This is the way that we began our 
co-operative housekeeping: One night, 
when there was a riotous sort of a festi- 
val off in a retired valley, I saw in the 
excited throng of natives, who were go- 
ing mad over their national dance, a 
young face that seemed to embody a 
whole tropical romance. On another 
night, when a lot of us were bathing in 
the moonlight, I saw a figure so fresh 
and joyous that I began to realize how 
the old Greeks could worship mere phys- 
ical beauty and forget its higher forms. 
Then I discovered that face on this body 
—a rare-enough combination—and the 
whole constituted Joe, a young scape- 
grace, who was schooling at Lahaina, 
under the eye —not a very sharp one— 
of his uncle. When I got stormed -in, 
and resolved on housekeeping for a sea- 
son, I took Joe, bribing his uncle to keep 
the peace, which he promised to do, pro- 
vided I gave bonds for Joe’s irreproach- 
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able conduct while with me. I willingly 
gave bonds—verbal ones—for this was 
just what I wanted of Joe: namely, to in- 
still into his youthful mind those counsels 
which, if rigorously followed, must re- 
sult in his becoming a true and unterri- 
fied American. This compact settled, 
Joe took up his bed—a roll of mats— 
and down we marched to my villa, and 
began housekeeping in good earnest. ~ 

We soon got settled, and began to en- 
joy life, though we were not without oc- 
casional domestic infelicities. For in- 
stance, Joe would wake up in the middle 
of the night, declaring to me that it 
was morning, and thereupon insist upon 
sweeping out at once, and in the most 
vigorous manner. Having filled the air 
with dust, he would rush off to the bak- 
er’s for our hot rolls and a pat of break- 
fast butter, leaving me, meantime, to re- 
coveras I might. Having settled myself 
for a comfortable hour’s reading, bolster- 
ed up in a luxurious fashion, Joe would 
enter with breakfast, and orders to the 
effect that it be eaten at once and with- 
out delay. It was useless for me to re- 
monstrate with him: he was tyrannical. 

He got me into all sorts of trouble. 
It was Holy Week, and I had resolved 
upon going to mass and vespers daily. 
I went. The soft, night winds floated 
in through the latticed windows of the 
chapel, and made the candles flame up 
upon the altar. The little throng of na- 
tives bowed in the impressive silence, 
and were deeply moved. It was rest for 
the soul to be there; yet, in the midst 
of it, while the Father, with his pale, 
sad face, gave his instructions, to which 
we listened as attentively as possible — 
for there was something in his manner 
and his voice that made us better creat- 
ures—while we listened, in the midst of 
it I heard a shrill little whistle, a sort 
of chirp, that I knew perfectly well. It 
was Joe, sitting on a cocoa-stump in the 
garden adjoining, and beseeching me to 
come out, right off. When service was 
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over, I remonstrated with him for his 
irreverence. “Joe,” I said, “if you 
have no respect for religion yourself, re- 
spect those who are more fortunate than 
you.” But Joe was dressed in his best, 
and quite wild at the entrancing loveli- 
ness of the night. “Let's walk a little,” 
said Joe, covered with fragrant wreaths, 
and redolent of cocoanut-oil. What 
could I do? If I had tried to do any 
thing to the contrary, he might have 
taken me and thrown me away some- 
where into a well, or a jungle, and then 
I could no longer hope to touch the cord 
of remorse—which cord I sought vainly, 
and which I have since concluded was 
not in Joe’s physical co¥poration at all. 
So we walked a little. In vain I strove 
to break Joe of the shocking habit of 
whistling me out of vespers. He would 
persist in doing it. Moreover, during 
the day he would collect crusts of bread 
and banana-skins, station himself in am- 
bush behind the curtain of the window 
next the lane, and, as some solitary 
creature strode solemnly past, Joe would 
discharge a volley of ammunition over 
him, and then laugh immoderately at his 
indignation and surprise. Joe was my 
pet elephant, and I was obliged to play 
with him very cautiously. 

One morning, he disappeared. I was 
without the cons2lations of a breakfast, 
even. I made my toilet, went to my 
portmanteau for my purse—for I had 
decided upon a visit to the baker—when 
lo! part of my slender means had mys- 
teriously disappeared. Joe was gone, 
and the money also. All day I thought 
about it. In the morning, after a very 
long and miserable night, I woke up, 
and when I opened my eyes, there, in 
the door-way, stood Joe, in a brand- 
new suit of clothes, including boots 
and hat. He was gorgeous beyond de- 
scription, and seemed overjoyed to see 
me; and as merry as though nothing un- 
usual had happened. I was quite start- 
led at this apparition. “Joseph!” I said, 
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in my severest tone: and then turned 
over and looked away from him. Joe 
turned the subject in the most delicate 
manner, and was never so interesting as 
at that moment. He sang his special- 
ties, and played clumsily upon his bam- 
boo flute—to soothe me, I suppose—and 
wanted me to eat a whole flat pié which 
he had brought home as a peace - offer- 
ing, buttoned tightly under his jacket. 
I saw I must strike at once, if I struck 
at all; so I said, “Joe, what on earth 
did you do with that money?” Joe said 
he had replenished his wardrobe, and 
bought the flat pie especially for me. 
“Joseph,” I said, with great dignity, 
“do you know fhat you have been steal- 
ing, and that it is highly sinful to steal, 
and may result in something unpleasant 
in the world tocome?” Joe said, “ Yes,” 
pleasantly, though I hardly think he 
meant it; and then he added, mildly, 
“that he couldn’t lie” —which was a 
glaring falsehood — “but wanted me to 
be sure that he took the money, and so 
had come back to tell me.” 

“Joseph,” I said, “you remind me 
of our noble Washington;” and, to 
my amazement, Joe was mortified. He 
didn’t, of course, know who Washing- 
ton was, but he mistrusted that I was 
ridiculing him. He came to the bed and 
haughtily insisted upon my taking the 
little change he had received from his 
costumers, but I implored him to keep 
it, as I had no use at all for it, and, as I 
assured him, I much preferred hearing 
it jingle in his pocket. 

The next day ‘I sailed out of Lahaina, 
and Joe came to the beach with his new 
trowsers tucked into his new boots, while 
he waved his new hat violently in a final 
adieu, much to the envy and admiration 
of a score of hatless urchins, who look- 
ed upon Joe as the glass of fashion, and 
but little lower than the angels. When 
I entered the boat to set sail, a tear 
stood in Joe’s bright eye, and I think he 
was really sorry to part with me; and I 
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don’t wonder at it, because our house- 
keeping experiences were new to him— 
and, I may add, not unprofitable. 


Some months of mellow and beautiful 
weather, found me wandering here and 
there among the islands, until the gales 
came on again, and I was driven about 
homeless, and sometimes friendless, un- 
til, by and by, I heard of an opportunity 
to visit Molokai—an island seldom vis- 
ited by the tourist—where, perhaps, I 
could get a close view of a singularly 
sad and interesting colony of Lepers. 

The whole island is green, but lonely. 
As you ride over its excellent turnpike, 
you see the ruins of a nation that is pass- 
ing like a shadow out of sight. Desert- 
ed garden-patches, crumbling walls, and 
roofs tumbled into the one state -cham- 
ber of the house; while knots of long 
grass wave at half-mast in the chinks 
and crannies. A land of great traditions, 
of magic, and witchcraft, and spirits. A 
fertile and fragrant solitude. How I en- 
joyed it; and yet how it was all telling 
upon me, in its own way! One can not 
help feeling sad there, for he seems to — 
be living and moving in a long reverie, 
out of which he dreads to awaken to a 
less pathetic life. I rode a day or two 
among the solemn and reproachful ruins 
with inexpressible complacence, and hav- 
ing finally climbed a series of verdant 
and downy hills, and ridden for twenty 
minutes in a brisk shower, came sud- 
denly upon the brink of a great preci- 
pice, three thousand feet in the air. My 
horse instinctively braced himself, and I 
nervously jerked the bridle square up to 
my breast-bone, as I found we were 
poised between heaven and earth, upon 
a trembling pinnacle of rock. A broad 
peninsula was stretched below me, cov- 
ered with grassy hills; here and there 
clusters of brown huts were visible, and 
to the right, the white dots of houses to 
which I was hastening, for that was the 
Leper village. To that spot were the 
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wandering and afflicted tribes brought 
home to die. Once descending the nar- 
row stairs in the cliff under me, never 
again could they hope to strike their 
tents and resume their pilgrimage, for 
the curse was on them, and necessity 
had narrowed down their sphere of ac- 
tion to this compass—a solitary slope 
between sea and land, with the invisi- 
ble sentinels of Fear and Fate forever 
watching its borders. 

I seemed to be looking into a fiery 
furnace, wherein walked the living bod- 
ies of those whom Death had already 
set his seal upon. What a mockery it 
seemed to be climbing down that crag— 
through wreaths of vine, and under leafy 
cataracts breaking into a foam of blos- 
soms a thousand feet below me ; swing- 
ing aside the hanging parasites that ob- 
structed the narrow way—entering the 
valley of death, and the very mouth of 
hell, by these floral avenues. 

A brisk ride of a couple of miles across 
the breadth of the peninsula brought me 
to the gate of the keeper of the settle- 
ment, and there I dismounted, and has- 
tened into the house, to be rid of the cu- 
rious crowd that had gathered to receive 
me. The little cottage was very com- 
fortable: my host and hostess friends 
of precious memory, and with them I 
felt at once at home, and began the new 
life that every one begins when the earth 
seems to have been suddenly transform- 
ed into some better or worse world, and 
he alone survives the transformation. 

Have you never had such an experi- 
ence? Then go into the midst of a com- 
munity of Lepers ; have ever before your 
eyes their gorgon-like faces; see the 
horrors, hardly to be recognized as hu- 
man, that grope about you ; listen in vain 
for the voices that have been hushed for- 
ever by decay; breathe the tainted at- 
mosphere, and bear ever in mind that, 
while they hover about you— forbidden 
to touch you, yet longing to clasp once 
more a hand that is perfect and pure — 
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the insidious seeds of the malady may 
be generating in your vitals, and your 
heart, even then, be drunk with death! 
I might as well confess that I slept in- 
differently the first night; that I was not 
entirely free from nervousness the next 
day as I passed through the various 
wards assigned to patients in every stage 
of decomposition. But I recovered my- 
self in time to observe the admirable sys- 
tem adopted by the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment for the protection of its unfortunate 
people. I used to sit by the window and 
see the processions of the less afflicted 
come for little measures of milk, morn- 
ing and evening. Then there was a con- 
tinuous raid upon the ointment-pot, with 
the contents of which they delighted to 
anoint themselves. Trifling disturban- 
ces sometimes brought the plaintiff and 
defendant to the front-gate for final judg- 
ment at the hands of their beloved keep- 
er. And it was a constant entertainment 
to watch the progress of events in that 
singular little world of doomed spirits. 
They were not unhappy. I used to hear 
them singing every evening: their souls 
were singing while their bodies were fall- 
ing rapidly to dust. They continued to 
play their games, as well as they could 
play them with the loss of a finger-joint 
or a toe, from week to week: it is thus 
gradually and thus slowly that they died, 
feeling their voices growing fainter and 
their strength less as the idle days passed 
over them and swept them to the tomb. 
Sitting at the window on the second 
evening, as the patients came up for 
milk, I observed one of them watching 
me intently, and apparently trying to 
make me understand something or other, 
but what that something was I could not 
guess. T{fe rushed to the keeper and 
talked excitedly with him for a moment, 
and then withdrew to one side of the 
gate and waited till the others were serv- 
ed with their milk, still watching me all 
the while. Then the keeper entered and 
told me how I had a friend out there who 
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wished to speak with me—some one who 
had seen me somewhere, he supposed, 
but whom I would hardlyremember. It 
was their way never to forget a face they 
had once become familiar with. Out I 
went. There was a face I could not 
have recognized as any thing friendly or 
human. Knots of flesh stood out upon 
it; scar upon scar disfigured it. The 
expression was like that of a mummy: 
stony and withered. The outlines of a 
youthful figure were preserved, but the 
hands and feet were pitiful to look at. 
What was this ogre that knew me and 
loved me still? 

He soon told me who he had once 
been, but was no longer. Our little, un- 
fortunate “Joe,” my Lahainacharge. In 
his case the disease had spread with fear- 
ful rapidity: the keeper thought he could 
hardly survive the year. Many linger 
year after year, and can not die; but 
Joe was more fortunate. His life had 
been brief and passionate, and death 
was now hastening him to his dissolu- 
tion. 

Joe was forbidden to come near me, 
so he crouched down by the fence, and, 
pressing his hands between the pickets, 
sifted the dust at my feet, while he wailed 
in a low voice, and called me, over and 
over, “dear friend,” “good friend,” and 
“master.” I wish I had never seen him 
so humbled. To think of my disreputa- 
ble little Arotégé, who was wont to lord 
it over me as though he had been a born 
chief; to think of Joe as being there 
in his extremity, groveling in the dust at 
my feet; forbidden to climb-the great 
wall of flowers that towered between him 
and his beattiful world, while the rough 
sea lashed the coast about him, and his 
only companions were such hideous foes 
as would frighten one out of a dream. 

How I wanted to get close to him—but 
I dared not—so we sat there with the 
slats of the fence. between us, while we 
talked very long in the twilight; and I 
was glad when it grew so dark that I 
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could no longer see his face —his terri- 
ble face, that came to kill the memory of 
his former beauty. 

And Joe wondered whether I still re- 
membered how we used to walk in the 
night, and go home, at last, to our little 
house when Lahaina was as still as death, 
and you could almost hear the great stars 
throbbing in the clear sky! How well I 
remembered it, and the day when we 
went a long way down the beach, and, 
looking back, saw a wide curve of the 
land cutting the sea like a sickle, and 
turning up a white and shining swath. 
Then, in another place, a grove of cocoa- 
palms and a melancholy, monastic-look- 
ing building, with splendid palm-branch- 
es in its broad windows ; for it was just 
after Palm Sunday, and the building be- 
longed to a Sisterhood. And I remem- 
bered how the clouds fell and the rain 
drove us into a sudden shelter, and we 
ate tamarind-jam spread thick on thin 
slices of bread, and were supremely hap- 
py- In this connection, I could not for- 
get how Joe became very unruly about 
that time, and I got mortified, and found 
great difficulty in getting him home at 
all; but then the memory of it would 
have been perfect but for this fate. 0, 
Joe! my poor, dear, terrible cobra: to 
think that I should ever be afraid to look 
into your face in my life! 

Joe wanted to call to my mind one 
other reminiscence: a night when we 
two walked to the old wharf, and went 
out to the end of it, and sat there looking 
inland, watching the inky waves slide up 
and down the beach, while the full moon 
rose over the superb mountains where 
the clouds were heaped like wool, and the 
very air seemed full of utterances that you 
could almost hear and understand but 
for something that made them all a mys- 
tery. I tried then, if ever I tried in my 
life, to make Joe a little less bad than 
he was naturally, and he seemed nearly 
inclined to be better, and would, I think, 
have been so, but for the thousand temp- 
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tations that gravitated to him when we 
got on solid earth again. He forgot 
my precepts then, and I’m afraid I for- 
got them myself. Joe remembered that 
night vividly. I was touched to hear 
him confess it; and I pray earnestly 
that that one moment may plead for him 
in the last day; if, indeed, he needs any 
special plea other than that Nature has 
published for her own. 

“Sing for me, Joe,” said I; and Joe, 
still crouching on the other side of the 
lattice, sang some of his old songs. 
One of them, a popular melody, was 
echoed through the little settlement, 
where faint voices caught up the chorus, 
and the night was wildly and weirdly 
musical. We walked by the sea the next 
day, and the day following that—Joe 
taking pains to stay on the leeward side 
of me—he was so careful to keep the 
knowledge of his fate uppermost in his 
mind: how could I dismiss it from my 
own, when it was branded in his counte- 
nance? The desolated beauty ofhis face 
plead for measureless pity, and I gave it, 
out of my prodigality, yet felt that I could 
not begin to give sufficient. 

Link by link he was casting off his 
hold on life; he was no longer a com- 
plete being: his soul was prostrated in 
the miry clay, and waited, in agony, its 
long deliverance. 

In leaving the Leper village, I had 
concluded to say nothing to Joe, other 
than the usual “@/oha” at night, when 


I could ride off, in the darkness, and, 
Voit. V—3. 
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sleeping at the foot of the cliff, ascend 
it in the first light of morning, and get 
well on my journey before the heat of 
the day. We took a last walk by the 
rocks on the shore ; heard the sea breath- 
ing its long breath under the hollow 
cones of lava, with a noise like a giant 
Leper, in his asthmaticagony. Joe heard 
it, and laughed a little, and then grew 
silent; and finally said he wanted to 
leave the place—he hated it; he loved 
Lahaina dearly ; how was every body in 
Lahaina ?—a question he had asked me 
hourly since my arrival. 

When night came I asked Joe to sing, 
as usual; so he gathered his mates 
about him, and they sang the songs I 
liked best. The voices rang, sweeter 
than ever, up from the group of siagers 
congregated a few rods off, in the dark- 
ness; and while they sang, my horse 
was saddled, and I quietly bade adieu to 
my dear friends, the keepers, and mount- 
ing, walked the horse slowly up the grass- 
grown road. I shall never see little Joe 
again, with his pitiful face, growing grad- 
ually as dreadful as a cobra’s, anc Imost 
as fascinating in its hideousness. I wait- 
ed, a little way off, in the darkness — 
waited and listened, till the last song was 
ended, and I knew he would be looking 
for me, to say Good-night. But he 
didn’t find me; and he will never again 
find me in this life, for I left him sitting 
in the dark door of his sepulchre— sit- 
ting and singing in the mouth of his 
grave —clothed all in death. 
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OLIMA—antique, quaint, thor- 
oughly Oriental of aspect—lay, 
half asleep, enjoying, in dreamy luxuri- 
ance, the afternoon siesta, while the full 
flood of the tropical, autumn sun fell 
lovingly upon her, and wrapped her in a 
robe of glory indescribable. The streets 
were silent, and almost deserted; and 
there was nothing to distract the eye 
from the marvelous beauty of the still- 
life pictures before us. Mountains, cov- 
ered with dense, green - foliaged forests, 
dotted and flecked with the gorgeous 
primavera, in full bloom, from base to 
summit, surround the lovely valley on all 
sides. Nearer, could be seen the deep, 
green rice-fields, the lighter sugar-cane 
plantations, and the suburban gardens 
of Colima, filled with all the fruits of the 
tropics and the temperate zones —or- 
anges, lemons, zafotes, chirimoyas, figs, 
apples, pine-apples, coffee, cocoa, varil- 
la, tamarinds, mangoes, granadillas de 
China, pomegranates, the broad-leaved 
and gigantic bananas and plantains, and 
a thousand 


“‘ Flowers that never will in other gardens grow,” 


with the feathery -foliaged cocoa - palms 
towering over all, and giving a touch of 
Oriental beauty to the scene. Below us 
lay the low-roofed, red-tiled city—as an- 
cient as Jerusalem in appearance, but far 
more pleasing to the eye, and attractive 
generally. Turning from the west to the 
east, we saw the great volcano of Coli- 
ma—a perfect cone, wonderfully sym- 
metrical, and majestic in its outlines — 
which towers far into the blue, unclouded 
sky; while a fleecy turban of sulphurous 
vapor, ascending from the red caldron 
seething in its bosom, clings, in many 
a graceful fold, around its brow. For 


two hundred years the Fire- Fiend has 
been sleeping in his cavern, deep down 
in the bosom of the mountain. Is he 
only troubled in his slumber, and grum- 
bling and turning over as he dreams ; or 
rousing himself to full life and action, 
and preparing to pour ruin and desola- 
tion on the fair land below, as he did 
in the ages gone by? 

Hark! There is a long roll of kettle- 
drums, and a wild blare of trumpets in 
the distance. The music is as ancient 
as the style of the architecture of the 
city below us, and carries us back, as in 
a dream, to the days of knightly chival- 
ry, the Crusades, and the contest, in Old 
Spain, between the Crescent and the 
Cross. Colima is aroused from her slum- 
bers, and wide-awake in a moment. A 
revolution, or promunciamento, possi- 
bly? The drums and trumpets of the 
military band at the carce/ respond to 
those in the distance, and the command- 
er of the guard turns them all out, in an 
instant, by calling, from the balcony 
above the gateway, “ Sol/dados, Al-e-r- 
t-a/” in a clear, ringing voice, such as 
the muezzins in the East employ, when 
they call to prayers. But the new-com- 
ers are on peaceful errand bent, and 
there is no cause for alarm. Down the 
clean, paved street, marching in admi- 
rable order, four abreast, comes a long 
column of gayly caparisoned cavalry, with 
brightly polished arms, and carrying 
the banner of the Republic. As they 
reach the A/aza, they break into a gal- 
lop, and, passing down its entire length, 
countermarch, and forming in double 
ranks — facing the palace in which Don 
Juan Fermin Huarte is, with prince-like 
hospitality, entertaining the distinguish- 
ed American statesman — present arms, 
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then wheel, and file away down the street 
toward the cuartel. A few minutes later, 
a tall, handsome officer, accompanied by 
four members of his staff, all brilliantly 
costumed and equipped, presented him- 
self to Mr. Seward, and announced him- 
self ready to receive orders. He was 
Colonel Sabas Lomeli, Commander of 
the Guard of Jalisco, a body of 800 pick- 
ed men, employed constantly in guard- 
ing the roads of that great State, and 
hunting down and shooting the robbers 
which infest them. He is tall and broad- 
shouldered, and stands erect, with the 
bearing and manners of a soldier and a 
gentleman. His command having been 
detailed for escort duty, on this occasion, 
he had come down from Guadalajara by 
a forced march—not to keep Mr. Sew- 
ard waiting. Within the last eighteen 
hours they had ridden sixty miles, cross- 
ing the great darrancas of Beltran and 
Atenquiqui, and only asked a few hours 
to rest his men and horses before set- 


ting offon the return-trip. His complex- 
ion is exceedingly ruddy for a Mexican, 
and his eyes, hair, and long beard and 
mustache, worn in American style, all 


black and brilliant. His blue jacket is 
adorned with very large silver buttons, 
with the Mexican eagle and serpent em- 
bossed thereon, and broad silver-lace in 
profusion. Over his buff vest he wears 
a heavy gold watch-chain; a brilliant, 
diamond solitaire ring glistens on his 
finger, and, upon his sword-knot, is a 
magnificent amethyst, pierced through 
the centre. On his scarlet pantaloons 
are broad, silver stripes ; and enameled- 
leather top-boots reach to his knees. 
Over his shoulder a brilliant silk sash 
is thrown, and knotted with a careless 
grace well in keeping with the general 
dashing style, which reminds you of the 
pictures of Murat on the battle - field. 
The conversation, over a bottle of cham- 
pagne, turns upon the condition of the 
roads, and we learn that business has 
been pretty brisk in the brigand-hunting 
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line, for the last six months, in Jalisco— 
some 200 bandits and plagiarios having 
been exterminated by the guard and cit- 
izens during that time. All the prison- 
ers condemned to death, for any crime, 
but notably for brigandage, are shot, with 
commendable promptness, in Jalisco and 
Colima. A gentleman who was with the 
party, at the moment, mentioned that a 
murderer was to be shot, next morning, 
in Colima, and that he was then in the 
carcel, on the opposite side of the p/aza, 
awaiting the execution of the sentence. 

We went over to the carce/, and saw 
the officer in charge. He told us that 
the Prefect would give us an order to in- 
spect the prison, if we desired, but that 
it was a poor place, and there was not 
much to be seen. We went for the or- 
der, and the Prefect himself, accompa- 
nied by Governor Cuerva—a tall, dark, 
intelligent-looking gentleman, of full In- 
dian blood, but highly educated, and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
progress—returned with us. The guard 
presented arms; the heavy, iron- bound 
outer gate was unlocked, and swung 
back to admit us, and closed at once, 
when we passed in. The records of the 
prison were neatly kept, and the office in 
good order. Of the one hundred and 
eighty men in the prison, many were for 
long terms, and quite a number had the 
word “ perpetua”’ written opposite their 
names. The prison was built about three 
centuries ago, by the Spaniards, and is a 
terrible place in which to confine a man, 
especially in such a climate as that of 
Colima. As we went from ward to ward, 
the outer door was always locked with a 
huge padlock, of antique pattern, and se- 
curely chained and bolted behind us, 
before the inner one was opened. The 
prisoners were in the Patio, or court- 
yard, or in large, vaulted rooms, with im- 
mensely thick walls, and windows only 
upon the inner side. Ventilation there 
was none, and if the place was fearfully 
hot and “close” in October, what must 
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it be when the fierce glare of midsum- 
mer’s sun makes all Colima grow faint 
and gasp for breath. The prisoners sleep 
upon matting, without covering, and work 
in the same room, generally from twen- 
ty to forty together, at shoe- making, or 
basket - making, or palm - leaf hat- braid- 
ing —each man being allowed the entire 
proceeds of his own labor. The system 
—if such it can be called—is, as the 
Governor remarked, as bad as any sys- 
tem can be; but it is not possible to 
change it now, as the little State, of 
60,000 inhabitants, is too poor to erect 
a new and better prison. 

Cowering in a passage-way—on the 
ground, and hiding his face as much as 
possible from our observation— was the 
man who was to die on the morrow. 
His face indicated a very low order of 
intelligence; and he was said to be a 
very bad and dangerous young man. 
Though no more than twenty-four years 
of age, he had committed several mur- 
ders. The crime for which he was to 
die was a fearful one. Being about to 
be married, he went to a store and de- 
manded credit to the amount of $4 for 
the wedding outfit. This was refused 
him by the clerk—a mere boy—who 
told him that his orders were to give 
no credit to any one. He went off in 
a rage, armed himself with a butcher- 
knife, came back, and fairly chopped the 
unfortunate clerk into pieces. Governor 
Cuerva explains that the law is impera- 
tive—that there is no chance for a pardon 
orreprieve. The finding of the court,with 
the testimony written out in full, has been 
reviewed by the Supreme Court, at Mex- 
ico, and the sentence approved ; and the 
document having been returned to him, 
it became his duty to see that the sen- 
tence was carried into execution imme- 
diately. A pardon could only come from 
the State Congress, (Legislature) and 
that would not be in session for months. 
He must sign the death- warrant that 
evening, and on the morrow the mur- 
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derer must die. It was the custom to 
shoot malefactors at day-break; but in 
this case, out of respect for Mr. Seward, 
he would delay the execution until the 
party had reached the road outside, on 
their way to Guadalajara. The prison- 
er had been shamming insanity; but a 
Board of Physicians had pronounced 
him entirely sane, and the subterfuge 
could not avail him: he must die. 

We rode out, in the cool of the even- 
ing, to the suburban garden of Sefior 
Huarte, and walked in the shady alleys, 
among the cocoa-trees and bananas—ad- 
miring. the tropical fruits and flowers, 
which grow there in endless profusion. 
There is no cold season here, and fruits 
and flowers load the trees all the year 
round — 

«In summer and in winter shall it be.” 

Then we drove back to the house of 
our princely host. Passing the door of 
the American Consulate, I looked into 
the Jatio, where a crowd had gathered, 
and saw an aged woman, on her knees 
before the Consul, Dr. Augustus Mor- 
rill, invoking him, for the love of God 
and all the Saints, to interfere in her 
son’s behalf. It was the mother of the 
man who was to die next morning. “O, 
but you can save him, if you will! You 
are the representative of the Great Amer- 
ican Republic—and if you but ask it, 
he willbe saved. Savehim! Save him! 
and God and all his Saints will bless 
you!” He told her kindly, but firmly, 
that he could do nothing in the prem- 
ises: it was not a case for him to meddle 
with. Then she fell in a swoon upon 
the pavement, and pitying women, of her 
own class, bathed her forehead with cold 
water, and applied restoratives, uniil she 
awoke again to consciousness, and grief 
beyond all power of language to express. 
She rushed to the house of Sefior Huarte, 
and, seeing a member of the Seward par- 
ty, supposed it to be the ex-premier him- 
self. In an instant she was kissing his 
feet, and imploring him to interfere for 
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her son—as she had implored the Con- 
sul. The police, who had been sent for, 
came at once, and bore her, struggling 
and groaning in her agony, away —that 
she might not finally discover the guest 
of the Nation, and needlessly and use- 
lessly distress him. 

The next morning we heard the trum- 
pets sounding to horse, long before day- 
break, and, at sunrise, looked down from 
the balcony upon the AJ/aza of Colima, 
where all was excitement, bustle, and 
preparation. The Guard of Jalisco was 
in the saddle, and ranged around the 
plasa, awaiting orders. Carriages for 
conveying Mr. Seward and his party, 
Governor Cuerva, and other officials, 
were in waiting before our house, and 
an army of servants and attendants were 
packing baggage and supplies, for the 
road, upon the backs of mules. Break- 
fast— prepared hours before the usual 
time — over, Mr. Seward passed between 
the lines of troops drawn up to keep back 
the crowd around the forfa/, and enter- 
ed his carriage, with the Governor and 
Sefior Huarte. The other members of 
his party, and officials, followed; the 
trumpets sent forth their wild, ear - pier- 
cing notes; the advance-guard dashed 
off at a gallop; the carriages followed, 
with the mules at a dead-run — Mr. Sew- 
ard, hat in hand, bowing right and left, 
in answer to the respectful salutations 
of the populace; the leading citizens, 
splendidly mounted, and acting as a 
guard of honor, formed in single file, on 
either side of the coaches ; and the rear- 
guard, with drawn sabres, all equipped 
and ready for the road, followed after — 
leaving the pack-train to come on, in 
charge of the servants, at its leisure. 
Old men stood bare-headed, hat in hand; 
women bowed, and waved their scdozes ; 
and little, naked children climbed upon 


roofs and gate-ways, and crumbling walls, 
to witness the spectacle, as the brilliant 
cavalcade dashed swiftly past; and the 
rattling of arms, the yelling of coach- 
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men, the notes of the trumpet, and the 
trampling of many feet, as the cavalry 
galloped over the stony streets, died 
away in the distance, in the direction of 
the great darranca. 

Just as the gay cavalcade passed out 
of the city, another procession emerged 
from the cavve/ gate-way, and moved off 
toward the Rio de Colima, upon whose 
picturesque banks a less novel and sad- 
der scene was about to be enacted. 
There was no sound of drum or trum- 
pet, as this procession moved away ; and 
those who saw it passing only crossed 
themselves, and muttered a prayer for 
the soul of the doomed man, who, with 
downcast eyes, and the pallor of death’s 
agony upon his face, walked, with clank- 
ing chains, between two files of swarthy 
soldiers, in white uniforms, with dark- 
red plumes in their hats. A few min- 
utes’ march brought the procession to 
the river’s bank, and the trembling, half- 
dead murderer was placed with his back 
to a crumbling wall, while the platoon 
charged with the firing of the fatal vol- 
ley drew up in front—the other troops, 
with fixed bayonets, forming three sides 
of a hollow square around them and the 
condemned. The Officer of the Day un- 
folded the death-warrant, and read it 
aloud, then handed it to the officer in im- 
mediate command of the guard. <A priest 
read the service for the dying; exhorted 
the condemned wretch to confess and 
repent of his sins, in a few brief words, 
which seemed to be hardly recognized or 
understood, then handed him a wooden 
cross, to hold in his hand, and stepped 
back. There was a moment's silence; 
the few idlers outside the lines looked 
on, and, with hushed breath, awaited the 
consummation of the tragedy. The or- 
der to aim was given: twelve dark faces 
bent down, and twelve glittering mus- 
kets pointed at the breast of the mur- 
derer. Nota musket wavered, and not 
a face bore an expression of pity or sym- 
pathy: the men were doing their cuty, 
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and obeying orders, as soldiers should ; 
it was not their business to ask ques- 
tions, pity, or sympathize. “Fire!” The 
sharp report of a dozen muskets rang 
out on the still, morning air in an instant ; 
a little puff of white smoke curled up- 
ward, and floated away toward the pure, 
blue sky ; a senseless mass of torn cloth- 
ing, blood, broken bones, and rent flesh 
dropped to the earth—and the story of 
a life was told. 

Some friend of the family —it was not 
the poor old mother, for she had been 
mercifully prevented from going to the 
place of execution — threw a black cloth 
over the bleeding wreck of what had 
been a man a moment before, and, cross- 
ing herself devoutly, knelt in prayer be- 
side it. The Officer of the Day lifted 
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the cloth, and touched the wrist of the 
corpse, then nodded his head to the Offi- 
cer of the Guard, with the single word 
“bien!” The law was justified; so- 
ciety vindicated; and a cowardly mur- 
der avenged. The troops shouldered 
arms, and marched away; the disinter- 
ested spectators followed them; and two 
men, evidently of the humblest class, 
lifting the body gently, placed it on a 
stretcher, and bore it away for sepul- 
ture. 

Such were the scenes it was our fort- 
une to witness, on an evening and a 
morning, in the flower-embowered old 
city of Colima, in western Mexico, in the 
month of October, in the year of our 
Lord and Master eighteen hundred and 
sixty-nine. 
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I heard a rustle in my garden patch— 

I saw a shadow bow beneath my thatch— 

One morning while the dawn was breaking fast ; 
And, coming near, a nervous hand was passed 
Across my face, and some one bade me wake, 
And ‘hasten to the cliff, for Heaven’s sake: 


A sail was shining in the eastern sea 


re 


“A sail!’’ I gasped; ‘*the Saints compassion me. 
Go you and fire the signal-pyre!’’ I said. 

The shadow turned, and in a moment fled ; 

And soon I followed—pale, and scant of breath— 
For on that chance was staked my life or death. 

I skirted the long shore of the lagoon, 

Shining and moist —shaped like a crescent moon-—- 
And scaled the rocky battlements that rise, 

Like a great wall, against the eastern skies. 

The morning air blew down a fragrant whiff, 
Combing the wind -burnt grasses on the cliff. 

The cactus’ thousand thorny palms were spread 
Against a sun-cloud hanging, hot and red, 

In the horizon; and a little way 

Off, in the bright, blue depths of dawning day, 

A fair and flickering atom —star-like, pale — 

I saw a sole and solitary sail. 

Then, down I sat, and prayed. The biting fre 
Curled the green balsams of my signal - pyre, 
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And sent a bold, black shaft into the air, 

That towered above the shadows, and grew fair, 
Like to a palm in stature, full of grace, 

Waving its sable plumes before the face 

Of all the world; and, as it would appear, 
Commanding that the voyager should draw near. 
I shut away the sight, in deep suspense, 

Half drugged with the rich odors of the dense 
And multiplying fumes that hung about, 

And half afraid to struggle with my doubt. 

The sun arose, and all the world was gay; 

The sweet winds spirited the mists away. 

I lifted up my eyes, where I was bowed, 

And, through the portals of a golden cloud, 
Beheld the vessel, by fair breezes fanned, 
Trimming her sails, and making for the land. 
But when she shaped her course toward the shore, 
And I was sure my banishment was o’er, 
Somehow I was not happy —for I grew 

So jealous of the solitude I knew, 

And loved my Island dearer than before! 
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HE Jast week of June, 1864, will 

long be remembered, on account 
of its extreme heat, by the soldiers who 
were near Petersburg, Va. Encamped 
a mile in rear of the trenches on a hot, 
dusty plain, was the Colored Division, 
which I was then serving with. In those 
days of campaigning, no preparation was 
made to go into camp. The regiment 
was formed in line, the arms stacked, 
and the Colonel would command, “ Men 
remain in rear of the stacks; company 
commanders see that details are made 
for wood and water,” and—we were in 
camp. 

A little hill and belt of pine- woods 
protected us from the Rebel artillerists. 
Though out of range of bullets, stray 
shells often came over, and caused a 
scattering. Wagon-trains of Quarter- 
master and Commissary stores, ammu- 
nition, and ambulances passed near us, 
keeping up a stifling dust. For once, 


we were glad when the order came to 


“pack up.” The usual amount of halt- 
ing, waiting, and changing position hav- 
ing been accomplished, we started. No 
one knew our destination, and but few 
cared, in their anxiety to escape the ter- 
rible dust. A hot, dusty march of ten 
miles brought us to “Second Swamp” 
—one of those swampy, spread-out lakes 
of the Blackwater River, located about 
six miles south-east of Prince George 
Court-house. 

A camping -ground for the Division 
was selected, in a strip of pine- woods, 
with a large, open ficld in front. Breast- 
works of logs were ordered to be built 
immediately. One company from each 
regiment was detailed for picket, and 
each company sent off in a different di- 
rection. For the first time in weeks, no 
sound of musketry reached our ears, and 
it seemed a welcome relief. Artillery- 
firing at Petersburg could be heard, re- 





minding us of the trenches. So quiet 
did every thing seem that we almost 
wondered at the orders for building 
breastworks. Blackberries were ripe 
and abundant; and more anxiety was 
manifested to obtain them than to fortify 
our position. A number of milch-cows 
were captured, and my mess secured 
one of the best. That night we had the 
luxury ‘of milk in our coffee, and fresh 
blackberries with our hard-tack, and 
spread our rubber blankets on cool, 
clean grass. 

The following days were occupied in 
battalion and company drills. On the 
morning of the 2d of July, a body of 
Union cavalry —a part of General Wil- 
son’s expedition, which had been badly 
defeated near Ream’s Station, on the 
Weldon Railroad — passed our lines. 
They reported that most of their com- 
mand were coming in by way of the Je- 
rusalem plank-road, but that they had 
been separated from the main body, and 
obliged to take this route, to avoid capt- 
ure. The next morning, our Adjutant, 
who had been up to Division Head-quar- 
ters, came galloping back with the start- 
ling information that General Wilson’s 
troops had reached the Union rear and 
left near Petersburg, having been badly 
cut up and defeated near the Weldon 
Railroad, with the loss of 2,200 men, and 
all their artillery and trains. A large 
force was said to be following them, and 
the Signal Corps had reported that a 
great body of Rebel troops was moving 
around the Union left at Petersburg. 
Probably they were intending to attack 
the Sixth Corps, which had been sent to 
the assistance of the defeated cavalry. It 
might be that they were making a grand 
movement to crush our left. Also, that 
the Cavalry Corps, an Artillery Brigade, 
and part of the Second Corps were a lit- 
tle in rear of our Division, throwing up 
breastworks, and making preparations 
for an immediate attack, and that we 
might expect the enemy upon us at any 
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moment. Involuntarily we looked to the 
open field in front, as though we expect- 
ed to see the gray lines advancing. The 
regiments had just been dismissed from 
drill, and were well scattered over their 
favorite blackberry ground. They were 
quickly called in, and, for a few minutes, 
there was a lively pulling down of shel- 
ter-tents and rolling up of rubber blank- 
ets. The Surgeon donned his green 
sash, and quickly placed himself in the 
line of non-combatants in a safe hollow 
in the rear. All day and all night the 
troops waited, but no enemy came. On 
the 4th, my company was detailed to re- 
lieve the company on picket. Both of 
my, Lieutenants were absent, and the 
duty of looking after the whole line came 
upon me. A mile and a half in front, I 
found the picket-posts that I was to oc- 
cupy. They extended along a thickly 
wooded, irregular hollow, with an old 
corn-field in front, and another in rear. 
The road leading from camp was one of 
those blind, crooked ones, such as can 
only be found in the South. Where a 
big pine-tree stood in the way, the road 
ran around it; swamp-holes were left to 
take care of themselves. My “reserve” 
—a Sergeant and ten men—vwere sta- 
tioned on this road, at the junction of 
two other roads, one of which led toward 
Norfolk, the other toward Weldon. To 
the right and left were numerous cross- 
roads, leading from the different planta- 
tions. The men, in groups of three and 
four, were placed to the right and left of 
the reserve, about two hundred yards 
apart, in such positions as would enable 
them to watch the roads and fields with- 
out being seen. From the reserve, one 
soldier was sent a hundred yards to the 
front, and another the same distance in 
rear. - We had no axes, but built a rude 
barricade of rails and brush across the 
road, that it might annoy an enemy in 
the night. 

Late in the afterncon I visited all the 


posis, and cautioned the men to keep a 
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sharp lookout, and to extinguish all fires 
before sundown. In case of an attack, 
they were to deploy at once, taking ad- 
vantage of all shelter, and not to fall back 
till their resistance would be useless, and 
then to keep within supporting distance 
of each other. Should I have occasion 
to visit them in the night, I would first 
signal by twice clapping my hands. 

The Division Officer of the Day—a 
Major, radiant in a uniform fresh from 
some sutler’s stock—visited the posts, 
and instructed them in the details of vi- 
dette and outpost duty. Particularly did 
he charge them to make all mounted 
men dismount before approaching to be 
recognized. Said the Major, “Should 
General Grant himself come out here, 
make him dismount before approaching 
within ten yards.” 

Just after sundown we heard a shot in 
front; then several more in quick suc- 
cession, and the vidette came running 
down the road, dodging behind the trees, 


closely pursued by a party of gray-coat- 
ed cavalry-men, who were cracking away 


at him with revolvers. The men were 
promptly behind the little breastwork, 
and part of them sent a volley which 
caused the cavalry to wheel, and gallop 
out ofrange. The vidette remained with 
the reserve till dark, when he was sent 
forward again, and posted behind a tall 
stump. 

A heavy thunder-shower came up, 
and the rain fell in torrents. The dark- 
ness was so dense that nothing could 
be seen—not even the shadows of the 
trees overhead. Grouped together be- 
hind our barricade, we stood for two 
long hours, trying to shelter ourselves 
with rubber blankets, and eagerly listen- 
ing for the warning musket - shot of the 
videttes. Frequent, blinding flashes of 
lightning would come, showing, for a sec- 
ond, every thing around with a blue glare, 
only to make the darkness seem black- 
er than ever. At about nine o’clock 
the rain ceased, and part of the men lay 
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down to sleep. Their rest was of short 
duration. One of the pickets on the 
right, hearing a noise in the bushes, chal- 
lenged, and was answered by a shot. 
He instantly fired at the flash, and his 
comrades on post fired with him. The 
crashing in the bushes increased, and the 
sound of retreating footsteps could be 
plainly heard. Any noise, at such a time 
and place, always seems close at hand. 
Several others chalienged and fired, thus 
revealing the position of nearly half the 
posts. The vidette on the road in front, 
nervous from the first attack, and scared 
by the thunder and lightning, imagined 
that he saw something, and fired with 
the rest, and then rushed back to the re- 
serve. 

In the midst of all this trouble, the 
cow, who had been brought along, be- 
came demoralized, and, breaking from 
her fastenings, rushed off through the 
woods, and was irrecoverably lost. With 
her vanished all our pleasant anticipa- 
tions of fresh milk, and ten yards of new 
rope. She never fancied me, and a few 
hours previous had kicked me flat, when 
I attempted to milk her. Yet I mourned 
her loss. 

A few minutes later we heard the clat- 
ter of a horse’s hoofs, and the jingling 
of a sabre, coming in the rear. Then 
the vidette challenged sharply, “ Who 
cum dar?” “Division Officer of the 
Day!” was the response. “Halt! Di- 
vision Officer of the Day. Dismount! 
Advance, and be recognized!” contin- 
ued the sentinel. In front of him was 
a broad, deep mud-puddle, and from 
the splashing we knew that the Major’s 
horse must be init. “Iam in the wa- 
ter,” pleaded the Major; “you know 
who Iam; never mind the dismounting ; 
I want to sec your Captain,” and he start- 
ed his horse. “ Halt! Dismount!” was 
the repeated order, and the soldier's 
rifle clicked. There was a sudden check- 
ing of the horse, and the officer com- 


menced expostulating: “ This is all un- 
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necessary —” when an emphatic “ D1s- 
MOUNT!” interrupted him. A flash of 
sheet-lightning showed the Major dis- 
mounted, and up to his knees in the pud- 
dle, while the black soldier stood with 
his musket at aim. In another second 
he would have fired. “ You obey orders 
well,” said the crest-fallen officer; “ but 
my new trowsers are ruined. Where is 
the Captain of the picket ?” 

Having ascertained the cause of the 
firing, which was the object of his visit, 
he said, “I think you had better advance 
all your posts about a hundred yards, 
for the enemy must now know your ex- 
act location. Do it at once!” Then, 
mounting his horse, he rode off. 

The first duty of a soldier is implicit 
obedience to all orders from superiors. 
I must confess that I had but little rel- 
ish for this work. It was easy to say, 
“ Advance the posts ;” but to go stum- 
bling around through the woods, in a 
pitchy darkness, and hunt up each sep- 
arate post—running the risk of an am- 
bush, or being shot, by mistake, by your 
own men; bitten by moccasins and rat- 
tlesnakes ; getting lost; scratched with 
briers, and drenched with the wet under- 
brush, or mired in the swamps—was dif- 
ficult, dangerous, and disagreeable in the 
extreme. For once, I was tempted to dis- 
obey orders, and risk the consequences. 
But knowing the bad efiect it would have 
on my company—as some had over- 
heard the order—I decided to make the 
attempt. ‘ Leaving the reserve in charge 
of the First Sergeant, I started out to 
grope my way as best I could. It was 
nearly midnight before the work was ac- 
complished. A dozen times I lost my- 
self, and only by continual signaling did 
I pick my way around. The men were 
alert, and nervous—ready to fire at the 
least provocation. Great care was nec- 
essary in approaching them. I have had 
plenty of disagreeable work in my army 
experience, but nothing so pokerish as 
this. 


[Juty, 


Hardly had I reached the reserve when 
the vidette in rear challenged, and soon 
the Division Officer of the Day rode up 
again. He informed me that the troops 
had all been ordered to the left, at Pe- 
tersburg, and were then on their way 
thither; and directed that my company 
be gathered in, as quickly as possible, 
and follow after. His directions were: 
“ Follow this road to the second cross- 
road on the right; then follow that for 
a mile, and turn to the left—that will 
take you to Prince George Court-house ; 
keep the Court-house Road four or five 
miles, then take a cross-road to the left, 
till you reach the Jerusalem plank - road 
—that will take you to Petersburg. Hur- 
ry up, or the Johnnies may scoop all of 
you!” Evidently he did not mean that 
the “Johnnies” should catch him, for he 
galloped off without giving me an oppor- 
tunity to inquire more minutely regard- 
ing the route I was to follow. 

There was no help for it; and I wan- 
dered off in the wet and darkness, and, 
after nearly two hours of stumbling about, 
succeeded in assembling all the men. 
The rain came down again, and it was 
with great difficulty that they could keep 
together. 

To the reader who is not familiar with 
campaigning, it may be proper to ex- 
plain that, on marches like this, the 
troops march four abreast, with the First 
Sergeant at their head, the Captain by 
the side of the Sergeant — touching him 
with the right elbow. 

I had wandered about so much that my 
head was dizzy and confused, and I hadal- 
most lost every bearing. Cautioning the 
soldiers to keep together as well as possi- 
ble, not to make any unnecessary noise, 
and on noaccount to fire at any thing with- 
out orders, we started on the back-track. 
Every little while those in front would 
bump against a pine-tree, and their com- 
rades following, unable to see, would run 
against them, till the company would be 
closed in mass closer than the Tactics 
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prescribe. Then we would straighten 
out as best we could. Several times we 
wandered off the road, but, after a little 
groping, would find it. At last the trees 
were encountered so often that I began 
to fear that we had lost the trail. Halt- 
ing, I lit a match, and, sheltering it with 
my rubber blanket, examined the ground. 
There was no sign of aroad. Thinking 
that we had wandered to the right of it we 
turned to the left, but had not gone far 
when we sank to our knees in a swamp, 
and farther progress in that direction was 
stopped by thick underbrush. So we 
turned back, but with no better result: 
the mire and brush seemed to be on ev- 
ery side. A dozen times we started, but, 
after a short tramp, would be halted by 
the underbrush. Believing that we were 
traveling in a circle, and completely be- 
wildered, I ordered a halt and waited for 
the clouds to break away, the rain hav- 
ing ceased falling. The clouds were 
breaking a little, when one of the men 
exclaimed, “Dere one of ‘le regiments 
cook fire.” We saw a flickering light, 
apparently a hundred yards off. Know- 
ing that the company cooks had built 
brush shelters over their fires, to pre- 
vent showers from extinguishing them, 
I thought it possible that we might be in 
the vicinity of our Division-camp, and 
this light some smoldering ember of a 
camp-fire. With the light for our bea- 
con, we started briskly toward it; but it 
appeared to recede as we approached. 
After going a short distance, it seemed 
no nearer than before, and farther ad- 
vance was stopped by our old enemies, 
the brush and mire. As we halted, the 
light rose several feet from the ground, 
for a second glowed a sickly blue, and 
then vanished. We had been following 
the zgnis fatuus, or “ will-o’-the-wisp.” 

A groan of superstitious horror ran 
through the ranks. “Oh, good Lordy 
hab musscy! Dat am de Jack-o’-lan- 
tern hisself! No good nebber cum no- 
body arter chasing one ob dem lights!” 
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ejaculated a terror-stricken Negro. It 
was with difficulty that a general stam- 
pede was prevented, so great was the 
fear among most of the men. Only a 
few hours ago they stood their ground 
bravely against Rebel cavalry and bush- 
whackers, but now were ready to fly 
before an imaginary “spook.” All at- 
tempts to explain the phenomenon hav- 
ing failed, I told them that, if they scat- 
tered, “Jack-o’-lantern” would catch 
them separately ; but if they kept togeth- 
er, he would not dare to trouble them. 
An immediate huddling was the result. 
There was no alternative but to wait for 
daylight. 

Here was a bad situation for a young 
and ambitious officer. Before daylight 
the Union troops would be ten miles 
away, and the roads leading toward them 
might be filled with the Confederate for- 
ces who defeated General Wilson’s com- 
mand. Our greatest danger lay in en- 
countering some of the roving regiments 
of Rebel cavalry, who were always scout- 
ing in the rear of our army, and to whom 
my little band of sixty would be but a 
mouthful. Death or capture would be 
the fate of most of us should we encoun- 
ter one of these expeditions. I well 
knew that, in case of capture, my white 
skin would not save me from being hung 
to one of the live-oak-trees that abound- 
ed. Even if we should rea¢h the Divis- 
ion all right again, I dreaded the censure 
of our severe Colonel almost as much as 
an encounter with the enemy. 

Two trusty men were detailed to watch, 
and the rest lay down and attempted to 
sleep. The woods were full of dismal 


‘noises. One of the great horned owls of 


Virginia perched on a branch above us 
and began his unearthly cry, “ Whoo-ha- 
whoo-o-o!” followed by a strangling, 
throttling sound, and ending in a maniac 
laugh that was fearful tohear. Dirt was 
thrown to drive him away, but only made 
him snap his bill like a watchman’s rat- 
tle. Whippoorwills, chuck - will’s-wid- 
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ows, tree-toads, and locusts, all seemed 
to combine to make a grand noctur- 
nal concert. A naturalist would have 
been in ecstasy; but we failed to appre- 
ciate it. 

Slowly the hours passed till daylight. 
A hearty breakfast was eaten, knapsacks 
and blankets snugly packed, and the 
arms carefully inspected and recapped. 
The road was found not fifty rods dis- 
tant, near where the Division-camp had 
been. A Sergeant and two men were 
sent a short distance ahead, as skirmish- 
ers, and a like party followed in rear. 
No sound of artillery or musketry reach- 
ed our ears, and we hoped that the roads 
might yet be clear. 

Prince George Court-house was pass- 
ed without an alarm, and our spirits were 
rising, when the skirmishers ahead stop- 
ped and gave the signal to halt. The 


Sergeant came back, and made report: 
“Cap’n, some debbiltry gwine on ober 


yander. I done heerd de driber’s lash 
and Black peoples holler.” With the 
Sergeant I cautiously advanced, and, 
peering through a clump of bushes, saw, 
two hundred yards distant, a log-and- 
splint house, situated in the middle of a 
corn-field. 

Suspended from an oak-tree, by their 
thumbs, were two Black Men, stripped; 
and the blue clothing lying near them 
showed that they were soldiers. Two 
stalwart men in Rebel gray were stand- 
ing by them, each with a black snake- 
whip inhand. Three other Rebels were 
seated on the ground, while another stood 
by their horses, which were hitched a 
short distance off. Their carbines hung 
to the saddles, but all had revolvers and 
sabres buckled on. In the door-way of 
the house stood a dirty-looking female, 
with a snuff-stick in her mouth, and some 
tallow-faced children around her. Three 
large, ferocious, yellow dogs lay near the 
horses. 

Alternately the men with whips would 
measure the lash across the back of the 
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Negro nearest them, to mark the place 
where the blow should fall; then giving 
the whip a full, round swing over their 
heads, would bring it down on their vic- 
tim. We could hear the lash whiz and 
crack as it struck, and see the blood 
follow the stroke. One Negro never 
flinched nor moaned. His comrade yell- 
ed, cried, and begged piteously. The 
Rebels, woman, children, and dogs were 
closely watching the proceedings, and 
seemed greatly edified by the spectacle 
—the woman in particular. 

My plans were quickly made. A breeze 
blowing toward us prevented the dogs 
scenting or hearing us. A squad was 
stationed near the road, and another 
squad started by a circuitous route to 
reach the road on the other side of the 
house, to prevent the Rebels escaping in 
that direction. With the remainder I 
crept quietly toward the house, through 
the corn. The rustling sound of the corn 
prevented any noise that we made being 
heard, and we reached safely within five 
rods of the house without alarming our 
foes. They were sitting down, backs to- 
ward us, watching the whipping. The 
man at the horses was unloosing a sad- 
dle-girth. One Negro was crying; the 
other was defiant. We heard him say: 
“ Kill me, if ye dare; the cullud soldiers 
will come back, and dey will find me, 
and will settle wid you ’uns. Do your 
wust; my speerit shall haunt ye all!” 
Giving the signal, we started for them, 
and before the Rebels could draw their 
revolvers from the holsters, they were 
struck with musket-barrels, half stunned, 
and lay with glistening bayonets prick- 
ing their breasts. The orders had been 
not to fire, except in the last extremity, 
and they were faithfully obeyed. Our 
prisoners were disarmed and securely 
pinioned, before they fairly knew what 
had happened to them. The Negroes 
who had been whipped were quickly re- 
leased. When the rush was made, the 
dogs flew at the men so fiercely that it 
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was with difficulty that they were sub- 
dued, and not till they were dead did 
they cease fighting. 

The woman set up a yelling, but was 
quickly awed into silence. Clad in a 
dirty cotton dress, hair uncombed, face 
unwashed, feet bare, a snuff-stick in her 
mouth, and the snuff-juice running down 
her chin, she presented a picture for 
“hirelings” to gazeupon. Before I was 
aware of their intentions, the soldiers 
had triced up the two Rebels who had 
done the whipping, and were asking per- 
mission to do unto them as they had done 
unto others. Permission was granted, 
and thirty-nine lashes were well laid on 
their bare backs. On the persons of the 
other prisoners were found the shoes 
and underclothing of the two Negroes 
they had captured. These articles were 
restored to their rightful owners. Our 


prisoners seemed to expect no mercy, 
and were surprised when orders were 
given them to fall in and prepare to 


march. A serious proposition was made 
by some of the Blacks to hang them then 
and there, and it took all of my authori- 
ty to prevent it. By telling them that 
six prisoners, with their horses, arms, 
and equipments, would be something to 
boast of and show the other companies 
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and that I would shoot the first man who 
dared disobey my orders, their mutinous 
spirits were quelled. 

Again we started, with our skirmish- 
ers out, marching with that long, swing- 
ing gait so well known to old soldiers. 
The Negroes we had released explained 
their capture as we marched along. They 
had been tired and sleepy, and sat down 
to rest. Falling asleep, they did not 
wake till daylight. On the road they 
were surprised by the Rebel scouts, and 
easily captured. I think that this lesson 
cured them of straggling. 

Before noon the Union pickets were 
found, and we were directed to the camp 
of the Division, and marched straight to 
regimental head-quarters. A frown was 
on the brow of the Colonel when I made 
my appearance ; but it disappeared when 
I told him the story of our night’s ad- 
ventures and showed him the prisoners. 
And when I gave him an ivory-handled, 
silver-mounted Colt’s revolver that I had 
taken from one of the Rebs, his grim 
features relaxed into a smile; and he 
sent his servant after a canteen of fine 
old Bourbon, telling me that after sucha 
night I must be nearly used up, and that 
something stimulating was necessary to 
revive me. 
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F all the waters gathered in the 
lofty basins of the Sierra Nevada, 


Donner Lakc is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful in itself, as well as the most pict- 
uresque in its surroundings. Girdled 
with a narrow margin of pebbly beach, 
encircled by dark and stately forests, 
and overshadowed by towering mount- 
ains—from which the glittering snow- 
fields look eternally down into its crys- 
tal chambers —this lake wears a charm 
almost as weird as that which rests over 
the awe-inspiring vale of the Yosemite! 
But there are reminiscences connected 
with the history of this secluded water 
calculated to awaken a deeper interest 
than the scenery that surrounds it. In 
the glades that skirt its shores, and along 
the mountain trails that overlook it, there 
once transpired events so tragic that we 
would fain discredit the story of their 
existence; and so dire, that the common 
woes of life soften into mercies, com- 
pared with them. 

At the foot of this lake, near the banks 
of the stream that form its outlet, is a 
grassy bottom, pleasantly shaded with 
spruce and pine. Until a few years ago, 
there were standing here two rude cab- 
ins, the remains of which are still to be 
seen. At an earlier period, the bones of 
animals, mingled with those of human 
beings, lay scattered over the ground. 
The stumps of many trees, cut off at a 
great height, are still standing here, indi- 
cating the depth of the snow at the time 
they were felled. Hundreds of persons 
now pass this spot daily—for it is close 
by the railroad—without knowing that it 
is the site of “Starvation Camp,” where 
the Donner party suffered so fearfully, 
and where so many of them perished from 
hunger, in the fall and winter of 1846. 


About the period we are speaking of, 
certain portions of the Western States 
were extremely subject to malarious and 
other endemic diseases, causing many 
settlers to leave and seek homes else- 
where. Hearing that there was, on the 
shores of the Pacific, a region remarka- 
ble for the salubrity of its climate, as 
well as for the ease with which a sub- 
sistence could be obtained there, a num- 
ber of families—taking with them their 
teams and herds—set out, in the spring 
of 1846, for the purpose of emigrating to 
and settling in a country that promised 
them exemption from the maladies, as 
well as the long, cold winters, to which 
they had before been exposed. 

The more advanced of this emigration, 
having come through on the most direct 
route, and meeting with no unusual de- 
tentions, arrived at their destination in 
good season. A portion, however, at- 
tempting a new route, met with unex- 
pected difficulties and delays, in conse- 
quence of which they failed to reach the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains un- 
til the last of October, instead of arriving 
there by the first of that month, as had 
been their intention. 

Usually, but little snow falls upon these 
mountains before the middle of Novem- 
ber, but this year seems to have formed 
an exception to the general rule, and 
their summits were already white when 
these desert-worn pilgrims came in sight 
of them. Finding the trail of those who 
had preceded them covered up with snow, 
they engaged the services of an aged In- 
dian, named Truckee, to pilot them over 
the mountains. Arriving one evening 
at the foot of a lake, where they found 
the three great essentials of a good 
camping-ground — wood, grass, and wa- 
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ter—the party halted for the night. Thus 
far they had encountered but little snow, 
and did not feel particularly alarmed at 
their situation. As usual, the cattle 
were suffered to run at large, and each 
family camped in or about their own 
wagons. 

Their faithful guide, better acquainted 
with the weather-signs of this treacher- 
ous climate, detecting the indications of 
an approaching storm, urged them to 
keep up their stock, to gather their wag- 
ons close together, and to collect as much 
dry wood as possible. But the immi- 
grants, either not exactly understanding 
all that was said to them, or failing to 
comprehend the full extent of their dan- 
ger, neglected those timely precautions. 

During the night, a heavy storm set 
in, and by morning the snow was over a 
foot deep. In the meantime, the cattle 
had wandered off in various directions, 
and but few of them were to be found. 
Concerned now for their safety, these 


poor people began to build cabins and 
take other measures for protecting them- 
selves against the severity of the weath- 


er. But the snow still continued fall- 
ing, and in a few days had attained a 
depth of six or eight feet. For nearly 
half of the time during the month of No- 
vember the weather was stormy, the 
snow on the mountains ultimately reach- 
ing a depth of more than twenty feet. 
The company thus snow-bound con- 
sisted of cighty-two persons, thirty-two 
of whom were females, a large propor- 
tion of the whole being children. «Their 
director was George Donner, a man of 
some wealth and much worth, who had 
with him his wife—a woman of education 
and refinement—together with a number 
of small children. The men of the par- 
ty, composed mostly of husbands and fa- 
thers, in their anxiety to rescue them- 
selves and those dependent upon them 
from their perilous situation, made des- 
perate efforts, first to cross the mount- 
ains, and, having failed in this, to after- 
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ward retrace their steps and make their 
way back to the plains at their base. 
But all these endeavors were alike fruit- 
less, ending, after the most persistent 
attempts, only in the exhaustion, and, in 
many cases, the complete prostration of 
those making them. In these efforts 
and their results, we are furnished an 
explanation of the anomaly observable 
here, as well as on many other similar 
occasions, of the men having been the 
first to give out and succumb to the 
hardships to which all seemed equally 
exposed. 

In a short time, every thing in the 
shape of wholesome food was consumed; 
and the party having devoured their dogs, 
the hides of the few cattle they had saved, 
and even their own shoes and such oth- 
er leathern articles as they happened to 
have with them, the idea of dispatching 
some of their number for food began to 
take possession of all minds. At this 
juncture a death fortunately occurred, 
obviating the necessity for recourse to 
violence. Other deaths soon after follow- 
ed, a few preferring to dic of starvation, 
rather than accept the hard alternative 
of sustaining life by feeding on the flesh 
of their companions. Others, on the 
contrary, readily overcame their natural 
repugnance to this species of food, some 
partaking of it from the first with an 
avidity amounting to an apparent relish. 

After the lapse of six weeks, the storms 
having subsided and the weather having 
the appearance of being settled, a com- 
pany of eight men and five women, 
guided by two Indians, sect out to cross 
the mountains into California, that they 
might apprise the inhabitants of the con- 
dition of their friends and procure assist- 
ance. The passage of the mountains, 
now deeply covered with snow, was not 
only a laborious, but a dangerous under- 
taking. No one knew the width of the 
snow-belt, or the distance to the settle- 
ments beyond. There might be difficult 
streams to cross, and hostile tribes of 
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Indians to pass through. The journey, 
in any event, must be attended with 
great hardship and peril; but their situ- 
ation was desperate, and, without speedy 
succor, all must inevitably perish. It 
must, therefore, be undertaken by some 
one; and as there was now left to the 
women a greater amount of courage and 
strength than to the men, this forlorn 
hope was in good part made up of them. 
Starting, then, with the hopes of all 
dependent on their success, this party, 
traveling on snow-shoes, were able to 
make only about six or eight miles per 
day. A weck was, therefore, consumed 
before they had passed the Divide. By 
this time, the stock of provisions they 
had taken with them was all gone, and, 
being overtaken by a severe storm, they 
were literally covered up with snow for 
the space of two days, during which time 
three of the party perished. Weak and 
dejected, the balance dragged themselves 
forward through the snow for several 
days longer, when three more of their 
number, overcome with hunger, fatigue, 
and cold, gave out and died. Having 
now been without a morsel to eat for 
four days, these wretched people cut the 
flesh from the bodies of the dead, and 
having refreshed themselves upon a por- 
tion of it and dried the balance for fut- 
ure use, again pushed on. This was 
their New-Ycar’s feast, it now being the* 
first day of January, 1847. Five days 
later their food was again all gone, and 
they had only the strings of their snow- 
shoes left to cat. It may seem strange 
that after having brought themselves to 
feed upon the remains of their fellows, 
these sufferers should, with the means 
at hand for renewing their stock, so soon 
have found themselves again without 
food. But it must be remembered that 
those who perished were already reduced 
almost to skeletons before death, having 
but little flesh left on their bones; and 
that the living, in their enervated condi- 
tion, were unwilling to burden themselves 
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any further than seemed necessary, each 
one counting on the probabilities that he 
might be the next one to yield up his 
life, when no more food would be need- 
ed, or that, if such should be the fate of 
some one else, then fresh supplies would 
be furnished as soon as required by the 
survivors. Thus reasoning, they cut 
from the bodies of their deceased com- 
panions only what seemed the more 
choice and tender parts, leaving behind 
the more bulky and unsavory. 

Being again reduced to extremities, 
the Whites came to the conclusion that 
they would sacrifice their Indian guides 
to appease their now unbearable pangs 
of hunger. The latter, perceiving their 
intention, and becoming alarmed, hastily 
took to flight, and, retreating over the 
hills, were seen no more. 

Death again intervened to save the 
living from absolute starvation—another 
of the miserables died; and thus, one 
after another yielding to the effects of 
famine and exposure, perished all but 
three, and two of these, entirely over- 
come, had lain down to die, when, on the 
17th of January, the last of the party, still 
able to walk, having fallen in with a 
friendly Indian, was by him conducted 
to a settlement on Bear River, from 
whence succor was, the next day, dis- 
patched to the two left behind. Of the 
thirteen who set out from the immigrants’ 
camp, all but three perished on the way. 
Had this one who first reached Bear 
River also given out, or had he failed to 
fall in with the Indian who piloted him 
to the habitation of the Whites, every 
one of them must have perished, as they 
would, in that event, never have obtained 
any assistance from California. 

Immediately, the news of their terri- 
ble situation was sent to New Helvetia, 
(Sutter’s Fort) from whence it was, with 
all haste, forwarded to San Francisco. 
From both of these places expeditions 
were at once fitted out, and, under the 
direction of experienced mountainecrs, 
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sent to their aid. As the rescuing party 
was obliged to travel on snow-shoes for 
more than sixty miles across the mount- 
ains, passing over a steep and rocky 
country, without any beaten track or sign 
of a trail, they were, of course, unable to 
carry with them more than a very limit- 
ed quantity of provisions. Every step 
they took they sank deeply into the snow, 
rendering their progress slow and weari- 
some ; and it was not until the 19th day 
of February that the first relief-party 
reached the camp of the sufferers. The 
latter had now been snowed-in for more 
than three and a half months, during the 
most of which time they had been com- 
pelled to subsist upon the flesh of their 
dead companions. 

No language can adequately describe 
the spectacle that presented itself to the 
eyes of the brave and humane men who 
had gone to the deliverance of these 
piteous beings. Onevery side the scene 
was heart-sickening and woful in the 


extreme; while the living, with their hol- 
low eyes and shrunken forms, appeared 
more like spectres than human beings. 
Ghastly skeletons, stripped of flesh, and 
bodies half devoured, lay strewn around 
the dismal cabins, from which issued a 


stifling fetor. Not only were their bod- 
ies enfeebled and emaciated to the last 
degree, but with many the very soul had 
become a desolation. While some wel- 
comed their deliverers with ecstasies of 
joy, others, gloomy and cadaverous, re- 
garded them with a coldness amount- 
ing almost to indifference, they having 
become not only reconciled to their 
cannibalistic diet, but preferring it to 
wholesome food when set before them. 
Monstrous as it may seem, to such an 
extent had the natural tastes of some of 
these people become perverted that they 
pushed aside the flour and bacon ten- 
dered them, choosing rather to partake 
of the horrid feast to which they had so 
long been accustomed. Parents were 
seen feeding on the remains of their chil- 
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dren, and children on those of their par- 
ents. Here a wife was broiling on the 
coals the flesh of her husband, and else- 
where a company were making a repast 
upon the roasted limb of a dead com- 
panion. All filial and parental affection 
seemed dead, the one instinct of self- 
preservation reigning supreme. Rapid- 
ly some of those most wretched creat- 
ures were being transformed into ghouls 
and demons, having already lost many 
of the diviner traits of humanity. Hag- 
gard and attenuated, they spoke but lit- 
tle, while their looks and demeanor were 
wild and unearthly. 

Too incredible for belief are the sto- 
ries told of the ravenous greed exhibited 
by some of these starving wretches, one 
of whom is said to have eaten the entire 
body of a child during the course of a 
single night; while another insisted on 
appropriating to his own use the hearts 
and other viscera of his dead compan- 
ions. On the other hand, many refused 
to touch the flesh of those who had per- 
ished until the very last, and then par- 
took of it sparingly, and with evident 
feelings of horror. The different phases 
which the sufferings of these people ex- 
hibited, and the manner in which they 
met their doom, were peculiar to each. 
Some, bowing in meek resignation, pass- 
ed calmly away. Some, their counte- 
nances radiant with divine aspirations, 
died singing songs of triumph and praise. 
Some bewailed their hard lot with loud 
lamentations and tears of anguish ; while 
others, shrinking from notice, perished 
in stolid and gloomy silence. A few 
raved wildly, reproaching themselves, 
upbraiding others, or impiously cursing 
God for their fate. Some, arousing from 
a dreamy stupor, would talk incoherent- 
ly of the bountiful tables and the green 
fields they had seen ; or, perhaps, address 
absent friends as present, in the most 
tender and affectionate language. In 
some cases, just before death, the men- 
tal faculties would appear to expand and 
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attain to a wonderful exaltation. The 
things of earth faded softly away, and in 
their place delectable visions arose in 
unclouded splendor. All that had per- 
plexed them in years gone by was mi- 
raculously explained, and the things of 
the long-forgotten past brought vividly 
before them. The pangs of hunger 
seemed already allayed—the soul having 
become so nearly disembodied as to no 
longer recognize the wants of its earthly 
tabernacle. 

Unable to take all with them, the res- 
cuing party selected such as were most 
desirous of going, or as seemed to have 
the strongest claims on their sympathy, 
and started on their return over the 
mountains, leaving twenty-nine behind ; 
all of whom, or at least as many as were 
still found alive, were afterward taken 
out by other parties sent in for the pur- 
pose, and the first of whom reached the 
snow-beleaguered camp of the sufferers 
on the 1st day of March. This party, 
taking with them seventeen of the immi- 
grants, selecting them as had been done 
before, hastened back with all expedi- 
tion. A snow-storm coming on, they 
were compelled to leave all but three 
children on the road, these having been 
packed out on their shoulders. 

As soon as the weather would permit, 
the company left behind was sent for. 
Three of their number were dead when 
the relief-party reached them, and the 
remainder were found sustaining their 
lives on the flesh of those who had per- 
ished. These, together with the remnant 
before left in camp—excepting three of 
their number— were now properly fed 
and cared for; after which they were 
safely conducted over the mountains, 
into California. 

The three persons left behind consist- 
ed of George Donner, Captain of the 
emigration party; his wife, Mary, and 
Louis Keisburgh—the two men being 
too weak to travel over the mountains. 

Of all the incidents connected with 
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these tetrific sufferings, the parting of 
Mrs. Donner with her children is de- 
scribed as having been the most deeply 
affecting. The last rescuing party had 
arrived at the camp where she, her hus- 
band, and’ their children were stopping. 
Mrs. Donner, naturally vigorous, and in 
the bloom of life, was still strong, and 
well able to travel, as were also her 
children. But the husband and father, 
owing to the exertions he had made to 
save others, was now so completely pros- 
trated as to be unable to stand, or even 
sit up; and his deliverers had no means 
for carrying him. He must therefore, 
necessarily, be left behind. And now 
the wife and mother had to choose be- 
tween remaining, and perishing with him, 
or accompanying her children to a place 
of safety and abundance. It was repre- 
sented to her that but little food could 
be left for the use of those remaining, 
and that it would be a long time before 
any more could be sent in from Califor- 
nia. To stay there was to die; while to 
go, was to abandon one to whom she 
was bound by the strongest ties of duty 
and affection, in the hour of his direst 
extremity. 

There was no time to be lost—none 
for dalliance or delay. The provisions 
of the relief- party were scanty, and the 
days were short. Already the noon was 
passed, and the shadows of the great 
Sierra were beginning to fall over them. 
The winter climate, in these elevated re- 
gions, was fickle, and, even then, the old 
mountaineer who headed the party dis- 
covered in the atmosphere the signs of a 
gathering storm. They must, therefore, 
up and away. The children must be 
mounted on the backs of the men, and 
the adults hurried off. It was necessary 
that this poor woman should make up 
her mind quickly. Her children clung 
to her; and her husband counseled her 
to go. If she remained, it would only 
be to sacrifice her own life, without be- 
ing able to save his; and their children 
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would need her care and her presence. 
She was almost persuaded that it was 
her duty to go with them. But how 
could she turn her back on one whom 
she loved so well, and leave him to die 
in this gloomy wilderness, helpless and 
alone! Was ever human heart tried like 
this; or any mere mortal forced to un- 
dergo an ordeal so severe? 

Her wifely instincts triumphed —her 
decision was made; and now the hour 
for the final separation with her children 
had come. Looking tenderly into the 
eyes of each, she addressed them with 
the deepest emotion. Embracing them 
in turn, and bathing them with tears, 
she kissed them again and again. And 
then, when she had turned forever away, 
she could not refrain, in her wild agony, 
from seizing them again, gazing fondly 
into their eyes, and kissing them once 
more. Then she retired to the cheerless 


cabin where she was so soon to end her 
earthly labors and her life. 


The two 
men, and her now sole remaining com- 
panions, had been forced to undergo a 
similar trial with herself, as Keisburgh 
had parted with his wife and children 
under circumstances almost equally dis- 
tressing. 

In a few days after the departure of 
the rescuing party, Captain Donner died 
—his heroi¢ wife remaining by his side, 
soothing and sustaining him to the last. 
When dead, she removed his body to an- 
other cabin, and there dressed and laid 
it out with as much care as if it were 
destined to receive the usual rites of 
sepulture. How long this noble woman 
survived her husband is not exactly 
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known, though probably not more than 
a week at the most, as it is not believed 
that she partook of any food after his 
death. 

Toward the latter part of April, an- 
other small party was sent over from 
California to see if any of those left be- 
hind might perchance still be living. 
To their surprise they found Keisburgh 
not only alive, but in a good measure 
recovered from the effects of the suffer- 
ings he had endured. The body of the 
husband was found in the condition left 
by his wife. The body of Mrs. Donner 
had been preserved in the snow by the 
sole survivor, who had for several weeks 
been forced to subsist upon portions of 
it. Affecting to be shocked at the con- 
duct of Keisburgh in this particular, and 
questioning his right to retain posses- 
sion of a small sum of money which the 
Donners had intrusted to his charge for 
the benefit of their children, should he 
happen to survive them, this party, in- 
stead of being moved with compassion 
at his misfortunes, proceeded to treat 
him in a very cruel and unjust manner. 
On arriving in California, Keisburgh and 
his friends insisted on the matter being 
legally investigated, which was accord- 
ingly done —resulting in the entire vin- 
dication of his motives and conduct. 

Of this company of immigrants—num- 
bering eighty-two—thirty-six perished ; 
twenty-six of this number being males, 
and ten females. They, of course, lost 
all their property, excepting their money, 
all of which was carried out by the own- 
ers on their persons, or afterward recov- 
ered. 
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E—my partner and I—had long 

\ \ meditated an expedition to the 
“lower country,” but were not quite 
ready to set out, when there came along 
one of those periodic fits of dread of ep- 
idemic to which country towns are sub- 
ject, and forced us to quit business: to 
speak more correctly, business quit us, 
and we accordingly hastened our prepa- 
rations. 

The trip was to be a pure Jasear; and 
we fondly introduced that charming word 
into discourse as often as we could, be- 
lieving it to signify a sort of saunter on 
horseback, with unlimited liberty of de- 
viation. According to our own theory, 
we were to become, for the time, a spe- 
cies of mounted vagabond, wandering at 
our own sweet will, yet always southward, 
and finding grass and water in abundance 
wherever we might wish to camp. The 
advantages of this method of travel are 
manifest to those who have never tried 
it: its evils we were to discover for our- 
selves. 

Simple preparations are easily made. 
Horses were soon obtained at so low a 
price that we were almost ashamed to 
ride them, though we afterward found 
that it was far above their real value. 
The beasts were of the true California 
breed, and of the variety known as A/ug. 
That chosen by my comrade was a cor- 
pulent horselet, of a grayish color, beau- 
tifully dotted with the russet specks pop- 
ularly supposed to resemble the marks of 
insect ravage, but in reality illuminating 
the surface like so many pustules of sun- 
shine. The spirit of the animal was 
equal to his symmetry. I myself was 
doomed daily to surmount a Gothic 
structure of animated bones, the exte- 
rior of which was of a very uncertain 


hue. The bill of sale affirmed it to be 
coyote; and, as I could not assert its 
likeness to any thing else, I was con- 
tent to consider it coyote. Like the steed 
of Sir Hudibras, 


“« The beast was sturdy, large, and tall, 

With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall.” 
And, according to the representations of 
his vender, his moral character was all 
that could be desired, though that wor- 
thy and conscientious dealer (after the 
transfer had been completed) enjoined 
certain cautions as to the peculiar mode 
of approach, and the special order of 
saddling and bridling, which the idiosyn- 
crasies of the poor brute would render 
necessary. 

Our baggage consisted almost entire- 
ly of provisions, and our camp-equipage 
of coffee-pot and tin-cups, which, with a 
soft, aromatic jingle, swung pendulous 
from my cantle ; while a large camp-axe 
—which we were green enough to think 
needful—adorned the pommel, and fine- 
ly illustrated to the beholder the simi- 
larity of appearance between the ancient 
crusader and the modern simpleton. 
We utterly scorned such Persian appa- 
ratus as frying- pan and oven, regarding 
the former, with its lethal flapjacks— 
and aided by that preparation of carbon- 
ate of potash, rightly called sce/eratus— 
as the chief cause of the degencracy of 
the American people; while for bread, 
we had abundance of the “hard-tack” 
which nourisheth heroes. In an older 
country, our progress through the vil- 
lage would have afforded a singular spec- 
tacle, and attracted canine and juvenile 
attention; but here we were wholly un- 
noticed. 

The fasear began on one of the lat- 
ter days of October, in early morning, 
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while the fog was yet hanging, like a 
great drop-curtain, stretched between 
the mountains. From the town we were 
leaving, the road, by a gradual ascent, 
led to the foot-hilis of the Santa Cruz 
Range, and steadily on with an increas- 
ed grade to the mountains proper, up 
the rugged sides of which it seemed fair- 
ly to climb until it rested in the shad- 
ow of the giant redwoods. Occasional 
flowers still lingered in sheltered places, 
spared by the heat which had embrown- 
ed all the verdure of the valley: snow- 
drops there were, and roses in profusion; 
a species of wild honeysuckle occurred 
more rarely, with a flaming flower of un- 
known name, and a most delicate and 
fringe-like gorse. A short distance be- 
yond the summit, with its inevitable toll- 
gate, we came in sight of the sea. Far 


below us lay the open roadstead, which 
forms the north side of Monterey Bay, 
glowing warmly in the sunshine, and 
sending silver threads inland. Along 


the shores, straggling hamlets and iso- 
lated farm-houses lent varicty to the pict- 
ure, still further relieved by oak- groves 
and groups of hills in the near fore- 
ground. Lingering to enjoy the scene, 
we descended very slowly; then, de- 
flecting southward, crossed the Pajaro, 
just as the tired sun was flinging him- 
self into the ocean-fogs. Darkness 
found us near a ferry-house on an estu- 
ary of the bay, where we encamped, 
finding a corral and hay for our horses, 
and plenty of room outdoors for our- 
selves. 

There is a sort of strange pleasure in 
sleeping again sub Fove frigido, after a 
listless life beneath man’s wooden roofs, 
though one sinks into but a slight and 
fragile slumber when he has the contin- 
uous roar of the surf for a lullaby, and 
retains a dim and dreamy consciousness 
of every sound, from the faint rustle of 
the grass moved by the night- wind, to 
the monotonous /toxk of the wild-geese 
flying above: not to speak of a subdued, 
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but anti-narcotic apprehension of centi- 
pedes, and the like. 

Crossing in the ferry-boat next morn- 
ing, a novel sight greeted my inland-bred 
eyes, as a seal popped up near by, re- 
garding us with a degree of curiosity 
which did great credit to his intelligence, 
and looking for all the world like a bul- 
let-headed little old gentleman with side- 
whiskers. He did not, however, remain 
long subject to inspection, but disappear- 
ed as suddenly as he had come. Before 
reaching Castroville, the road sudden- 
ly turns from the ocean, and tame and 
dreary downs fill the prospect on all 
sides. A new-looking wooden town 
stands where, but a few years ago, the 
solitude of the flats was all unbroken, 
and evinces a power of growth which 
elsewhere —even in our growing coun- 
try—might be deemed wonderful; yet, 
a little farther on, Salinas furnishes its 
parallel. Just beyond the latter place, 
we entered the extensive plain of the 
same name, covered with dry bunch- 
grass—a very unpromising kind of for- 
age, yet relished by our horses, in whom 
exercise had developed alarming symp- 
toms of starvation. Having resolved 
that pasturage was both excellent and 
abundant, we determined that our ani- 
mals should “subsist on the country,” 
even if we should be compelled to com- 
pensate for their light diet by giving 
them easy stages. 

Early rising —doubtless a virtuous 
habit at all times—even becomes almost 
pleasant when one rises from a hard and 
uncomfortable, albeit romantic, bed. So 
at least it seemed, as our household af- 
fairs had been attended to before the 
sun appeared. We had breakfasted and 
were enjoying a smoke, when a visitor 
appeared—a stalwart, grizzled Ishmael 
—with a pack of dogs, palpably of the 
“yaller” varicty, close at his heels. He 
was hunting ahead of his wagons, and 
thought he would drop in to inquire the 


news. Being very communicative, he 
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at once proceeded to impart his past 
history. “I’ve ben movin’,” said he, 
“mighty nigh onto ten year, and ’spect 
to keep on movin’ till I peg out.” He 
was a veritable nomad, with all his wealth 
in his “train,” which presently came up. 
I would have learned much more of this 
venerable man, had he not been admon- 
ished by a shrill voice (with a ring of ab- 
solute power in its tone) from the hind- 
most wagon, to “stop his jawin’, and 
come along,” which he accordingly did. 
Frequent encounters with emigrant-wag- 
ons form a notable feature of travel along 
any of the main lines of road. All we 
saw, however, were going in the same 
direction—southward. Our visitor was 
not, properly speaking, an emigrant, but 
rather a “mover”—one of that rest- 
less class, never content to remain long 
enough in a place to realize the fruits of 
his labors, and whose chief ambition is 
to “squat” on some piece of vacant land 
until he can seli his possessory claim to 
the owner of the title, who will often suf- 
fer himself to be thus black- mailed, in 
order to avoid the litigation necessary to 
oust the squatter. 

On across the Salinas plain, with the 
cheerful prospect of water only twenty- 
three miles ahead. The plain looked like 
an arid waste, the brown grass scarcely 
promising the cattle a respite from star- 
vation; yet it was dotted on all sides 
with herds and flocks seemingly in good 
condition. For more than twenty miles 
north of the river not a single house 
appeared, and for a like distance south 
the only settlement was a stage-station. 
The river itself—a clear, but narrow 
stream, except during the rainy season 
—flows through a wide bed of sand, and 
between shores sparsely wooded for a 
short distance from its banks. 

There being no pasturage near the 
river, we were compelled to seek it far- 
ther on. Carrying water on horseback, 
in a coffee-pot, may be picturesque, but 
I did not find it pleasant. At length, we 
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found grass at a distance of about four 
miles, and made our dzvouac under shel- 
ter of a plateau which rose to the west- 
ward, and in the midst of great numbers 
of vicious-looking Spanish cattle, which 
seemed to regard our proceedings with 
considerable interest. Here an unfore- 
seen difficulty presented itself: no wood 
was in sight—not a tree, nor even a bush 
large enough to furnish timber for edu- 
cational purposes ; but Adolphus, fertile 
in expedients, and mindful of travelacross 
the Plains, soon discovered a substitute, 
and we were enabled to prepare our fru- 
gal meal by aid of the fuel which it had 
pleased God, through the instrumental- 
ity of his meaner creatures, to scatter in 
profusion around us. What a wise and 
bountiful provision of Nature! Here, 
for the first time, I heard the coyote, and 
even saw the pale-green glare of his hun- 
gry eyes, as he hovered round at a re- 
spectful distance, attracted, doubtless, 
by the fragrant fumes of bacon. A furl- 
ed banner of cloud—white, with smoke- 
tinted edges —hung between two peaks 
opposite our hill-side, and the moon rose 
grandly behind it, just in time to send 
with us to dream-land a bright picture 
of earth, as, heedless of Egyptian blight, 
we fell asleep beneath its rays. 

On the following morning some of the 
disadvantages attendant on Jasearing 
began to manifest themselves: want of 
water, frosty picket-ropes, intractable 
horses. My steed particularly distin- 
guished himself by the extent and varie- 
ty of his antics, and received on the spot 
—knighted on the field, as it were—the 
name of “Tribulation.” (The gray had 
previously been christened “ Socrates,” 
from his personal pulchritude and philo- 
sophic temperament.) I began to realize 
the value of the treasure I had acquired, 
and to consider myself the possessor of 
an historic horse, being fully persuaded 
that he had long been known to fame. 
Bred by a Mr. Thompson, he became fa- 
mous at an early age. Regarding his 
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subsequent career, I can only conjecture 
that he was sold by that gentleman to 
some Celestial, who had enameled his 
left hind-quarter with several moral sen- 
tences from Confucius, which were still 
distinctly legible when I purchased him. 
Native horses are, at best, ungentle 
brutes — though hardy, easily subsisted, 
and good travelers—and our hacks were 
among the worst specimens of the race. 

Though the temperature of the morn- 
ing had been rather cold, by ngon the 
heat became almost oppressive —as it 
sometimes does, even in our climate— 
and we skirted along the dry river-bed, 
until we were nearly persuaded that the 
final parching-up had come and caught 
us away from home. At length, a long 


line of green bushes was descried ahead, 
and hailed as a sure indication of water; 
but, when we reached it, proved a row of 
large trees growing at the bottom of a 
deep crevice, extending for miles across 
the plain, and looking for all the world 
like a great crack in the baked earth in 


summer-time. Here a cruel suggestion 
of mint-juleps almost drove one of us to 
distraction, increasing thirst by mental 
mirage. But water was found at last — 
a running, or rather trickling stream, in 
what I have since learned to call a cée- 
naga. Here, staking our horses on the 
green grass, we sat down, in helpless 
verdancy, to see them eat, when, by go- 
ing up a few yards on the “bench,” we 
would have found the ground covered 
with clover-burr: indeed, our animals 
had almost starved before we discovered 
that the burr was fit food for them. 
After a rest, we entered a narrow val- 
ley between mountains, green on the one 
hand with bushes, and, on the other, 
tawny with a furze-like grass. Live-oaks 
adorned the road-side with their dark- 
green foliage, and the duller white - oak 
already speckled with dead leaves ; there 
was laurel, too, along the foot of the 
mountains, with its rayed white flowers, 
like a mustang - magnolia, and a kind of 
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Spanish moss—greenish, and shorter 
and slighter than the great trailers which 
festoon the Southern forests. In the 
midst of the valley ran a stream mar- 
gined with verdure, dotted with flowers, 
butter-cups in shape and cow-slips in 
color. Lured into a forgetfulness of 
time and distance, and shaded from the 
sun, we found ourselves ascending a di- 
vide, without much chance of reaching a 
camping - place on the other side before 
dark, yet too far to return; with horses 
both jaded and saturrine. After mis- 
taking stage-lamps for camp-fires, and 
blundering into all the gullies in that re- 
gion, we at last reached a ¢ienda, in a 
state of indignant exhaustion. Here 
barley might be obtained, as well as 
whisky — villainous enough, as my com- 
rade averred, “to kill all a man’s rela- 
tions ;”” but we were loth to depart from 
the programme, or to give up our cher- 
ished theory. We consulted our friend 
Ishmael, who had encamped near by, 
like a land-Noah, “with his wife and his 
sons, and his sons’ wives,” and many 
varieties of living things besides. In re- 
ply to an inquiry whether any pasture 
was to be found thereabout, the patriarch 
promptly answered, “Not a d-— bit; 
in fact, I might say, scarcely any.” Com- 
pensated for the unpleasant news by the 
novel definition, we cheerfully purchased 
the barley. 

During the whole of the next day our 
road led among low hills, evidently be- 
longing to sheep-ranches, and grazed 
bare, affording no relief to the eye any- 
where, except in the rose- patches, still 
green and finely mottled with scarlet 
seed-pods and large, wax-like snow- 
drops, contrasting like the mingled holly 
and mistletoe of Christmas decorations. 

We found the San Antonio quite dry 
at the first crossing-place; yet, eight or 
ten miles higher up, it seemed a very re- 
spectable stream. Some of our Califor- 
nia rivers are very like didapper ducks : 
going down and coming up just when 
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and where they please. All day long, 
we kept up a fusillade with pistols at the 
quails, which fairly covered the hill-sides ; 
and so on almost every subsequent day 
of our journey. His jaunty crest and 
more highly colored plumage give our 
quail the advantage over his Eastern 
congener; but I am inclined to think 
the superiority ceases with life, as his 
flesh is somewhat less juicy and delicate. 
This, considering the fact that he is es- 
teemed as a California production, is 
rather surprising and difficult to under- 
stand. 

On the following day, while passing 
over a very high range of hills, I discov- 
ered by the road-side a thicket of rough 
bushes, with dark-red bark and berries, 
the latter a little larger than the old- 
fashioned haws, and appearing so edible 
to the eye that, after making a short nun- 
cupative will, I ventured to test their 
toxical qualities. As I consumed a con- 
siderable number, not only without ill- 
effect, but with positive relish, finding 
them of a pleasant, acrid taste, they 
were, doubtless, manzanita. 

Crossing the Nascimiento, we entered 
San Luis Obispo County about noon, 
and left Monterey decidedly impressed 
with its extent, which is larger than that 
of several principalities of the Old World, 
and more than one State of the New, and 
embraces within its area all kinds of soil 
and several distinct ranges of climate. 
A few miles beyond, we were caught 
by rain—the first of the season. The 
whole earth seemed to rejoice, and the 
brown dust to rise in impatient greeting 
to the first drops. I had never before 
been so struck with the apparent sensa- 
tion of material objects. From a low 
range of hills the descent is easy to the 
old Mission of San Miguel, now desert- 
ed and desecrated —a ¢iexda and stable 
being the only marks of human habita- 
tion. Yet it was once an outpost of 
Christian civilization and the home of a 
wealthy, though small and, perhaps, op- 
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pressive community. The grounds must 
have been extensive, as the. traces of 
their limits still show. The general plan 
remains visible, though the buildings 
have been almost wholly destroyed. But 
the incessant rain gave us no great facil- 
ity for exploration, and we rode on, thor- 
oughly discontented, past San Marcos, 
and turned aside through the open woods 
to seek a suitable place for making a 
night of itas best we might. We found it 
somewhere on the Paso Robles Rancho. 
Wood in plenty was furnished by the 
gnarled branches which lay around, riv- 
en from the trees by their own weight; 
but it proved a very sullen sort of fuel 
until coaxed by the sacrifice of a favor- 
ite book, which had been brought along 
with some vague idea of a possible want 
of something to read. Had it not been 
for that volume, no fire would have been 
kindled ¢ha¢ night. As soon, however, 
as we began to feel somewhat independ- 
ent of the elements, the rain ceased out 
of pure chagrin, as it seemed, and blan- 
kets were speedily spread under an oak; 
then, with a great fire blazing and crack- 
ling at our very feet, and silvering the 
pendent rain-drops and the hoary moss- 
beards swinging to and fro, we looked 
up through the twisted branches at the 
troubled sky, with its great patches of 
starry blue, and fell asleep. 

To rise on a cloudy, murky morning 
from a spider-haunted slumber and find 
his horses lost, causes a sensation more 
romantic than delightful to the traveler. 
When, after exploring an indefinite ex- 
tent of territory, he at last catches them 
again —as we did ours —his pleasure is 
not without the important element of 
But a difficult problem arose 


surprise. 
from the necessity of finding the way 


back to camp. In an openly wooded 
country all trees look alike, and neither 
sky nor earth gave us the slightest indi- 
cation. At last we blundered back some- 
how, and were, soon after, at Hot Spzings, 
parboiling ourselves in pursuit of knowl- 
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edge, with the temperature at 110° Fah- 
renheit, and emerged from the bath no 
longer skeptical on the subject of the de- 
liverance of St. John. 

On this day we bade a final farewell 
to the Salinas, along which we had been 
occasionally traveling for several days. 
The volume of water was much larger 
than where we had first crossed it, far 
below in its course, but the valley had 
narrowed to almost nothing—only a 
gorge serving as channel for the mount- 
ain streams. A succession of live-oak 
groves marked the route to Santa Mar- 
garita—a rolling land, beautifully wood- 
ed and well fenced, stretching for miles 
on both sides of the road, and looking 
not unlike ill-kept pleasure - grounds ; 
and this, too, when the grass was “dry, 
and brown, and sere,”—when all vegeta- 
tion seemed to have felt the withering 
touch of summer: what may it not be in 
the beauty of spring? At night-fall— 


relying on false information of grass at 
a short distance—we persevered, and 


found mountains instead—the Santa Lu- 
cia; once among them it was vain to re- 
turn—so we kept right on. It is but 
just to ourselves as a people, to remark 
that our deceitful informant was an Irish- 
man. Californians are, of course, a mod- 
el of Arcadian simplicity and rigid ve- 
racity — yet, sometimes, even their com- 
putation seems to have little to do with 
distance. The route lay over a made 
road, rugged and winding — often along 
precipitous ledges from which a false 
step would have been dangerous. Noth- 
ing could be seen but the sombre mount- 
ain- walls, and the pines fringing them 
against the sky ; but the continuous bab- 
ble of waters was audible, and we cross- 
ed one stream as it leaped forth in a 
cascade, far down into the darkness, 
forming a fine accompaniment to our 
exccrations and filling the night with 
the music of Nature and solitude. Be- 
coming finally entirely belated, we halt- 
ed to wait for daylight, and, when it had 
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come, descended into the smiling village 
of San Luis Obispo. This is the first 
group of houses one meets south of Sa- 
linas—a distance of over a hundred 
miles. Surely, there is room for more 
people and more homes in this land. 

San Luis itself, judging from the num- 
ber of billiard-saloons, was originally 
designed for a large population, and will 
be a city when they are “built up to.” 
At the time of our visit the inhabitants 
seemed to consist principally of Mexi- 
cans, and the houses of adebes. Near 
town we met a queer wagon, with solid 
wheels —merely sections sawed from 
some great tree-trunk—and drawn by 
oxen with the yoke bound to their horns. 
The driver was a “Greaser,” of course, 
and the whole equipage might be taken 
as no unfit emblem of Mexican civiliza- 
tion. 

The chief attraction San Luis Obispo 
possessed for me was the old Mission, 
which casts an air of gvasz antiquity 
about the place. Most of the build- 
ings are disused and dilapidated, but the 
church, and the apartments in its imme- 
diate vicinity, are still in good repair. 
This Mission antedates American Inde- 
pendence by several years, and within 
its walls the old Jadres may have care- 
lessly read the news, received by way of 
Spain, of the outbreak of the Revolution 
— little dreaming that the Anglo-Saxon 
people skirting the eastern ocean would, 
in less than a century, cross the wild 
desert to supplant them in the posses- 
sion they had taken from the heathen 
for an inheritance. 

A few miles south of the village we 
found a fine camping-place, beside a 
quiet stream at the foot of wooded hills ; 
and we were soon enjoying our café 
noir with the marvelous zest which only 
an outdoor life produces. O, thou soft 
Sybarite, who requirest sugar in thine, 
at every station in life’s journey, little 
dreamest thou what pleasure even the 
prepared insects known as ground coffee 
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may yield to him who has earned his ap- 
petite! As evening approached, the stiff 
sea-breeze rushed furiously and unpleas- 
antly through the gorges of the hills, and 
the fog began to roll over the summits, 
like smoke driven back from a long batte- 
ry of guns. Long before midnight, how- 
ever, the wind seemed to have spent its 
force, and all was still as a dead calm. 
In the night, an alarm was occasioned 
by the furious snorting of our horses, 
showing the presence of some exciting 
object: to us it furnished conclusive evi- 
dence of the presence of some wild beast 
—most likely a lion. But what if it 
should be a grizzly? As this question 
got itself asked, I carefully selected a 
convenient and accessible tree —in or- 
der to secure a better view—and then 
we repaired slowly to the pickets, where 
we remained until all became quiet again. 
In the morning we found, not a hundred 
yards distant from our camp—impress- 
ed in the soft sand of the stream-bed 
—unmistakable proof of a recent visit 
from a plantigrade wanderer, and vainly 
regretted the loss of so favorable an op- 
portunity of killing a bear with our pis- 
tols. 

Thence we traveled through a succes- 
sion of beautiful and well- watered val- 
leys, separated by low “divides,” and 
shut in by high hills, either sparsely 
wooded or densely overgrown with chem- 
isal. We could see no sign of human 
habitation — though herds of cattle and 
bands of horses were frequent, feeding 
on the bountiful clover-burr which forms 
the pastoral wealth of these valleys. 
Several éu/e- fringed lakes also met our 
view, but added nothing to the scenery, 
though they are doubtless picturesque 
enough in the emerald-setting of spring. 
Leaving these, we passed over bare, 
sheep- grazed hills, into other valleys — 
treeless, but well supplied with water. 
Then, gaining the table-land, we rode for 
several hours in full—but not very near 
—view of the ocean, until, by turning to 
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the left, we lost sight of it again. At 
sunset the eastern mountains assumed a 
very peculiar appearance: rose - tinted, 
with the dry grass on their sides all 
aglow with soft radiance, while the jagged 
outlines of the cafion-clefts, and the scar- 
like traces of old land-slides, had the 
effect of gramarye. One could easily 
fancy that guardian genie had written 
in these weird runes the cabalistic an- 
nouncement of hidden treasure. Then, 
wild-geese overhead, flying westward, 
their breasts bathed in the golden glow 
of the sunshine, already lost to us earth- 
dwellers—their voices faintly heard “ fall- 
ing dreamily through the sky” —brought 
to the hour another charm. After night- 
fall the wind again arose, and blowed 
disagreeably, but, before day, every thing 
was calm again. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
the chattering of magpies, which appear- 
ed in countless numbers, and showed an 
entire disregard of our presence. I tried 
a shot at one, but as I had heard the 
flesh pronounced totally uneatable, miss- 
ed him. 

The Cuyamas River forms the bound- 
ary between the counties of San Luis 
Obispo and Santa Barbara. We found 
it a very small stream of muddy water, 
threading its way through a wide bed of 
sand. The valley showed an unpromis- 
ing aspect, despite its reputation for fer- 
tility. The grass had been burned off, 
in anticipation of rain, which had failed 
to fall, and the bare earth lay charred 
beneath the pitiless sun. Here and there 
were scattered around numbers of those 
shantiform specimens of rural architect- 
ure which indicate recent “locations” 
by squatters. Some eight or ten miles 
up the river, an old sycamore tempted 
us to halt. The whirl of its falling leaves 
and the rustle of those fallen, brought 
back recollections of the Indian sum- 
mer of our old homes. We had, by 
this time, entirely lost our way, on ac- 
count of a rigid adherence to the map, 
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and the variety of trails frequently oc- 
curring together. But it made little dif- 
ference, as we knew the general direc- 
tion, and cared nothing for time. Re- 
suming our journey up the valley, we 
‘took the route which seemed nearest the 
proper course, leading southward beside 
a small and winding stream. Houses 
became frequent, and appeared neat and 
home-like, though small. Here we were 
overtaken by a Greaser boy, on his way 
to the /éenda for the paternal supply of 
aguadiente. Him we assailed with suc- 
cessive volleys of book-Spanish, until a 
desultory conversation ensued. Being 
young and ignorant, he directed us right- 
ly, and his historic name of Olivarez re- 
mains gratefully treasured up in memo- 
ry. We had been skirting the foot of 
the San Rafael Mountains, and contin- 
ued to follow their general direction, un- 
til we found a camping- place in a spot 
finely timbered with oak, and thronged 
with pigeons: these were larger than the 
familiar wild-pigeon of the “States,” but 
doubtless a variety of the same species. 
Hence, we altered our course, and, by 
once more consulting our map, and care- 
fully avoiding its precepts, we were ena- 
bled, after a half-day’s wandering, to re- 
gain the stage-road, near the Mission of 
Santa Inez. A noble situation and pict- 
uresque view, combined with evident 
richness of soil and natural facilities for 
cultivation, here evince the taste, as well 
as the judgment, of the founders. A vil- 
lage of the same name stands somewhere 
in the vicinity, and a little farther on 
flows the Santa Inez River—almost as 
large as the Salinas, and with water of a 
crystal clearness ; then, as if to exhaust 
entirely the resources of the name, the 
Santa Inez Mountains present them- 
selves —a lofty range, and covered with 
dark-green bushes to its very top. A 
few miles beyond the Mission, the trav- 
eler enters Gaviota Pass. A natural 
chasm, averaging about seventy-five feet 
in width, leads through the mountains, 
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emerging within sound, and almost with- 
in sight, of the sea. Its sides are form- 
ed of walls of solid rock, nearly perpen- 
dicular for three hundred feet, and then 
sloping back steeply until they attain a 
height of nearly three thousand feet 
The opposite faces appear to have been 
riven asunder to their bases by some 
great convulsion of Nature—some Titan- 
ic throe of the earth. For the distance 
of a mile the pass is narrow and rugged, 
and through it leaps and rushes a stream 
of water, as if trying, with its frequent 
noisy falls and mimic rock-encircled ba- 
sins, to relieve, by sound and motion, 
the oppressive grandeur of gigantic des- 
olation which would else prevail. Be- 
yond the pass, the country is much bro- 
ken, and consists ofa mere strip between 
the mountains and the sea. In many 
places a strong bituminous odor per- 
vades the air, and fields of asphaltum 
disfigure the earth, suggesting unpleas- 
ant proximity to subterranean agencies: 
again, however, herbs emit a minty fra- 
grance, and flowers welcome us to the 
threshold of the South. It is a glowing 
land, rightly named Calida Fornia.* 
The Santa Inez Range. terminating in 
Point Concepcion, forms its northern 
limit, and to this barrier is to be attrib- 
uted much of the semi-tropical nature of 
the climate. 

All day long we rode through a house- 
less land, fairly alive with rabbits of both 
sizes, and the higher grounds perforated 
with gopher-holes. Verily, old Drake, 
or his chronicler, was correct in saying, 
“There be manie conies in this land.” 
Occasionally a burrowing owl, startled 
by the tramp of our horses, would wing 
his flight back to his boarding-house, 
where, after pausing to survey us, he 
would hop into his hole as leisurely as 





* If any doubt the correctness of this use of the term 
Fornia for a district of country, my authority may be 
found—Dr. Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith, as given 
in Boswell’s “ Life:” ‘* Natus in Llilernia lornia 
Long fordiensis.” 
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might be; and we saw several Jaisanos, 
or road- runners —about the swiftest of 
running birds. The calm sea, clear sky, 
delightful temperature, islands dimly vis- 
ible to the south-west—veiled in purple 
haze —the tumbling porpoises, and sea- 
birds hovering or flitting about the wa- 
ter, all combine to make life like a dream, 
and the scene like an imagining. In the 
early morning, the heavens were more 
gorgeous than I had ever seen them— 
except once, during an aurora: rivers 
of flame seemed to flow between lilac 
banks, and all the east was blazoned 
with heraldry — gold, and gules, and az- 
ure. The rising sun burnished away 
the glory, but replaced it with a stronger, 
though plainer brightness. The birds 
awoke, “all little birds that be ;” myri- 
ad wings were seen fluttering, and myr- 
iad voices heard twittering, until the air 
was full of life and music. Wild-fowl 
were disporting themselves in a pond 
near by, and the eye, lifted from their 
gambols, could catch a glimpse of the 
stately sheen of ocean through the dark- 
green foliage. One suddenly awaken- 
ed would have pronounced the season 
May. The poet’s words came sponta- 
neously to mind. It was 
* A goodly sight to see 

What Heaven hath done for this delicious land.” 

The towers of the Mission of Santa 
Barbara soon came in sight. The church 
is still in use, though built in 1786, and 
of such perishable materials. All the 
timbers used in the construction of the 
buildings are said to have been dragged 
across the mountains by the native con- 
verts; so that this Mission resembles 
the Taf Mahal, in being raised on a broad 
base of Indian fret-work. The town it- 
self nestles quietly in a beautiful site, en- 
circled by amphitheatric hills, and look- 
ing out on the boundless Pacific. Many 
of the houses are of adodes, giving rather 
a mean air to a part of the village, though 
in the American quarter there are pret- 
ty and pleasant-looking houses, among 
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trees and flowers. Roses were blooming 
in profusion at the time of our visit, al- 
though it was the middle of November. 

Just after leaving Santa Barbara, we 
overtook an old Mexican, who seemed 
to cast a longing look upon our camp- 
axe ; so, accosting him and extolling its 
many useful properties, we intimated that 
we might be induced to part with it, 
on account of its weight, and would be 
content to receive payment in produce. 
A bargain was soon struck, the Sefior 
contracting to deliver us two feeds each 
of hay and barley, and inviting us to 
spend the night at his rancho. The in- 
vitation was promptly accepted, and I 
rejoiced at the long-coveted opportunity 
of witnessing the domestic life of these 
people. Our entertainer’s family, as I 
observed at supper, consisted of his wife, 
a numerous progeny, one of his forefa- 
thers, (in whose expressive features I 
fancied signs of remorse for his part in 
the torture of Guatimozin) and a bandit- 
looking guest in a scarlet sash. To 
these may be added a little red bull, 
rather d/asé in appearance, who seemed 
almost a member of the household. The 
supper consisted principally of chz/e col- 
orado, and I was forced, out of polite- 
ness, to make such a meal as few civil- 
ized persons, since the days of Portia, 
had willingly regaled themselves with. 
The universal adaptation of chile as a 
condiment is truly astonishing. I am 
not entirely sure that they-do not use it 
in coffee. The repast over, a conversa- 
tion with our host elicited from us some 
very wonderful Spanjsh—that gentle- 
man’s knowledge of English being con- 
fined to one word, which he fluently 
pronounced s¢ichy, and, when we con- 
fessed a shameful ignorance of our own 
language, translated by di/igencia. Don 
Rafael had lived in California for ten 
years without making further progress. 
He had come hither from Sonora, and 
gave us a pathetic account of the causes 
of his emigration. These were chiefly 
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muchos Apaches; and, I regret to say, 
the old man showed little Christian char- 
ity toward the poor savages, of whom he 
spoke in very forcible language. But 
his discourse soon became almost as 
prolix as the celebrated after-dinner con- 
versation of his celestial namesake with 
our distinguished ancestor, and the in- 
attention of his guests at length remind- 
ed him of the duties of hospitality. 
Therefore, with grave and ceremonious 
politeness, he escorted us to our cham- 
ber in the hay-stack, and put us to sleep 
with the bull. Next morning, dreading 
further torture from chz/e, we left our 
compliments with our fellow-lodger, and 
mace haste to depart, without seeing our 
host or any of his family. 

Near Rincon, the road descends to 
the shore and follows the beach for sev- 
eral miles, along the very edge of the 
water—so near that waves often break 
at the feet of the horses, and suggest the 
danger that might accompany any unu- 
sual flow of the tide, especially as the 
heights are in many places inaccessible, 
and everywhere so to horses. Strewn 
along the shore may be seen heaps of 
sea- weed, matted vines —bulbous, and 
brownish-yeliow in color— undergrowth 
detached from some great submarine 
forest, and net-like, fibrous masses of 
tangled grasses, both brown and living- 
green. I saw none of those delicate and 
flower-like fringes which are gathered 
on the Atlantic shore. Perhaps the 
stimulating effect of our soil and climate 
on other vegetable productions extends 
even to the marine @/g@ along our coasts. 

As we approached San Buenaventura, 
we heard a great shouting, accompanied 
with the blare of horns and a chorus of 
anvils in extempore cannonade; bon- 
fires, too, blazed and flickered in the fit- 
ful wind. The native population were 
holding a wedding-feast with revelry and 
uproar. They had unfortunately—from 
some remissness, I suppose — selected 
the first day of the week for their cele- 
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bration, and the mistake had not been 
discovered in time to be remedied. 

Picketing the horses in a burnt dis- 
trict beyond town, we generously shared 
our crackers with them, and spent a 
cheerful night. At sunrise, we returned 
to visit the old Mission orchard, and see 
the wonderful olive and the giant pear- 
trees, and the three palms—those “ stran- 
gers brought from burning lands,” and 
highly suggestive of Oriental fancies. 
The Mission church here humbly repro- 
duces, in mud, the glories of the Sar- 
acenic architecture, though the irrever- 
ent swallows have added ornaments not 
specified in the original design—hun- 
dreds of gay, guiltless pairs having stuc- 
coed the facade with their nests. 

Having obtained the necessary misdi- 
rections, we left the main route, and 
steered our course toward the Santa 
Clara River, with intent to spend a day 
of glorious idleness upon its banks. 
The Santa Clara Valley, without ques- 
tion the loveliest I had seen, was like a 
haven of rest, lying entirely beyond the 
influence of the sand-laden wind which 
had annoyed us all day. The richness 
of the soil is evident to the eye, and the 
climate admits of the culture of nearly 
every thing, not excepting olives and 
the tropical fruits. Under the afternoon 
brightness it resembled one of the rich, 
sun-tinted pictures of Church, while, a 
little later, the fields of burning mustard 
raised a dense canopy of smoke, to join 
with the elemental cloud- muster. The 
fires burned luridly all night, lighting up 
the northern hills, and at times surging 
under the breath of the winds, and, by 
their smoke-crowned expanse of flame— 
brilliant, but sombre—recalled the scenes 
of the /uferno. A great horned-owl 
overhead, moralizing on the picture, kept 
us awake to enjoy it. 

Resuming our journey at a late hour, 
we rode fifteen miles through an undu- 
lating country to the outlying hills of the 
Santa Susanna, wholly ignorant of our 
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relative whereabout to the stage- road, 
and entirely off the trail. This night we 
sat by a fire of mustard-wood, and listen- 
ed to the screaming of the many-named 
beast, which is here called Zion. Puma, 
panther, or cougar, would describe him 
better. The wild-mustard of this coun- 
try must be of the Gospel variety, for it 
grows large enough to afford rest to the 
birds of the air in its branches. After 
killing a rabbit for breakfast, we climbed 
with some difficulty over a range of hills 
which appeared to be the home of eagles 
and hawks, (we saw one of the latter 
with a squirrel in his talons) and de- 
scended into another valley, where the 
ground was even enough to permit us 
to keep a straight course without a trail. 
The soil seemed fertile, and clover-burr 
was very abundant; but old skulls, vis- 
ible almost everywhere, told the sad sto- 
ry of “the dry year,” when even the 
burr-clover failed to yield its usual har- 
vest. The Santa Susanna Mountains, 
in the shadow of which we encamped, 
showed outlines more fantastically shap- 
ed than any others I had seen. In the 
morning, we woke in the presence of the 
rainy season. Mists clave to the mount- 
ains, and the air seemed laden with 
moisture; then a slow, drizzling rain 
made it evident that the pleasant part of 
our journey was at an end, nor had we 
ridden an hour before the raifi began to 
fall in earnest. 

Before leaving camp, where I was af- 
forded an opportunity of studying Span- 
ish in a new form, by hearing a youthful 
swineherd revile his charge in the most 
unmeasured and dreadful terms, we had 
sought a neighboring ranch-house for 
the purpose of addressing letters pen- 
ciled by the way. A big Mexican (San- 
cho Panza grown tall) came out to re- 
ceive us, and with him a dog of ferocious 
aspect: a sense of personal danger so 
disconcerted me as to deprive me of the 
power of selecting my words correctly ; 
and, while meaning to inquire respectful- 
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ly whether his dog would 4i¢e or not, I 
outraged the worthy man’s feelings by 
directing him to grind the faithful quad- 
ruped. After this failure, I gladly yield- 
ed the post of honor to Adolphus, who 
was less subject to terror. Entering the 
house, he transacted our business, while 
I remained without. Upon his return, a 
fearful interchange of compliments took 
place, which I noted down on the spot 
for future use: 

A. (with painful hesitation). —“ Quedo 
muy agradecido 4 V., Setor.” 

Sancho Largo.—“ Wada gracias, mi 
buen caballero.” Then we went on our 
way rejoicing. 

Passing the mountains at San Fernan- 
do, we traveled through a series of rough 
and broken hills, descending thence to 
the level of the plain and on to aguas 
calientes, where we dolefully waited for 
morning in the open oak-woods, listen- 
ing to the melancholy voices of the co- 
yotes behowling the moon. They sound- 
ed in such numbers that, in attempting to 
make a rough guess, I estimated them at 
17,000,000. My more experienced com- 
rade amended by leaving off the ciphers, 
and subsequent observations have led 
me to believe even his estimate an exag- 
geration. 

Resuming our journey through the cold 
rain, made still drearier by the cloud- 
fields around the tops of the mountains, 
or piled in masses at the gorge-mouths, 
we hailed the first telegraph-poles on 
the road as evidences of our approach 
once more to comfort and civilization. 
Yet we plodded on until night-fall, when 
the gas-lamps of Los Angeles became 
visible, and we were soon at the end of 
our troubles. 

Not here shall I essay to describe 
the impressions which brighter weather 
brought me of the City of the Angels, 
as she sits, dowered with wealth and 
decked with marvelous beauty, throned 
amid her groves and gardens, undoubt- 
ed queen of all the southern land. 
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HEN sailing along those deep 
inland waters—which are gener- 
ally known among lumbermen and coast- 
ers as Puget Sound—dark, dense for- 
ests are seen in every direction: they 
cover the steep sides of the mountains 
and spread over the hills and valleys 
to the very brink of the great estuary 
which branches from the Pacific into the 
heart of Washington Territory. Even 
the majestic, snowy peaks of Baker and 
Rainier, and the lofty spurs of the Olym- 
pian Range, appear as if emerging from 
an undulating sea of ever-green foliage, 
whose boundaries are the distant hori- 
zon. In truth, the whole wooded land- 
scape is of such grand proportions that 
one looks upon the millions of broad 
acres covered with tall firs as a vast 
field of waving shrubbery; and not un- 
til he beholds the modus operandi of 
converting the leviathan trees into the 
lumber of commerce, does he get a faint 
idea of their mammoth proportions. Of 
course, we are not talking of these big 
trees as compared with the two guards- 
men of Calaveras, but of those of an im- 
mense growth, spreading far and wide, 
even to the arms of the ocean, that are re- 
duced to the various dimensions required 
for exportation to every clime. Proba- 
bly no country in the world has the nat- 
ural facilities for producing immense 
supplies of masts, spars, and timber of 
great size as has that portion of Wash- 
ington Territory bordering the shores 
of Juan de Fuca Strait, Admiralty Inlet, 
Possession Sound, Puget Sound, and 
their many branches. 

The principal mills for manufacturing 
the lumber are scattered from the head 
of Possession Sound, on the north, to 
the extremity of Puget Sound, southward, 
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and these draw their supplies of “saw- 
logs” from the adjacent shores. When 
gliding along the shaded waters, the 
“rolling tiers” of the logging-camp are 
seen on either hand; while those which 
have been abandoned show that the 
heavy growth has been culled in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Others have clustered 
about them booms of logs, which have 
been tumbled from the bank into the wa- 
ter, while the sound of the axe, the low- 
ing of cattle, and the loud voices of the 
teamsters indicate the busy camp of the 
“loggers.” 

A good “chance” having been chosen 
by the explorer — who, oftentimes, is the 
“boss ”—the logging “crew” commence 
their operations. A camp is built of 
“cultus lumber,”* about thirty feet long 
by eighteen wide, with a partition through 
the middle, which divides it into two 
rooms —one for the cook, and the other 
for a sleeping apartment for the men. 
The latter is fitted up with bunks, simi- 
lar to those on shipboard, and a space 
near the centre of the room, raised just 
above the rough board-floor, composed 
of a concrete of rock and earth, serves 
as a fire-place ; a wooden chimney, flar- 
ing at the bottom, and appearing as if 
suspended from the ridge-pole, conducts 
the smoke upward to wreathe through the 
tree-tops. The apartment is lighted by 
day by a window or two, and by night 
by a blazing fire; beside which latter the 
men, of almost every nation and caste, 
amuse themselves in reading, smoking, 
and talking, and in playing their ev- 
erlasting games of cards. The cook’s 
apartment is furnished with a huge stove 
and an ample table; the latter surround- 





*A Chinook slang phrase for a poor or cheap 
quality of lumber. 
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el with seats or benches, to accommo- 
date the hungry company who, thrice a 
day, gather around the homely board. 

A small, but convenient shanty is usu- 
ally built for the “boss,” separate from 
the main camp, where he ensconces him- 
self, apart from the force under his 
charge. Then there is a “hovel,” the 
sides of which are built of logs, and the 
roof covered with a species of long shin- 
gles, called “shakes,” where the oxen 
are housed, and their provender of hay 
and grain is stored. 

Shelter and subsistence for both man 
and beast having been provided, the 
whole encampment is speedily awake to 
the varied and laborious duties. First 
comes the “boss,” who takes the gener- 
al superintendence of the whole estab- 
lishment ; selects and purchases the oxen 
for the teams, “keeps the men’s time,” 
and gives orders for their pay ; and, like 
a careful commanding officer, especially 
looks after the cook, to see that meals 
are properly prepared and served prompt- 
ly at the appointed hours. Next comes 
the teamster, whose only business is to 
drive the team and “take care of it.” 
Then comes the chopper, whose work is 
to chop down the trees. The fourth 
man is the “ hook-tender,” whose duties 
are to wait on the team and “snipe the 
logs.” * Then there are two “sawyers,” 
who saw the trees, after being felled, 
into suitable lengths for logs. Two men 
called “swampers” make the roads, un- 
der the direction of the “boss.” An- 
other, called the “skidder,” skids the 
road; and two others, called “barkers,” 
chip the bark from the logs on the “rid- 
ing side,” or, when the sap runs, the 
bark is peeled off with a “ barking-iron.” 
The cook, who is the most important 
man of the whole gang, “cuts his own 
wood,” and attends to preparing and 
cooking the meals, which are always 
ready at the regular meal-time. 





* Rounding off the sharp corners of that end of the 
log to wnich the chain is hooked. 
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At the morning hour, the day’s work 
begins. The cook “turns out” at four 
o’clock, (during the long cays) and has 
breakfast ready at twenty minutes before 
six. At about twenty minutes past five 
he walks to the door, puts a bullock’s 
horn to his mouth, and blows repeated 
loud blasts, to arouse the sleepers, who 
quickly wash and dress for their morning 
meal. At twenty minutes to six he gives 
one blast from his horn, when the whole 
“crew” sit down to breakfast, which 
consists of boiled corned-beef, potatoes, 
baked beans, “hash,” hot griddle-cakes, 
biscuit, butter, and coffee. About the 
same bill of fare is served for dinner and 
supper. 

The morning repast being over, each 
one goes to his work—the chopper with 
his “board” and two axes: one to cut 
through the thick bark, and the other, 
ground very sharp and thin, to cut the 
clearwood. The mere “felling of a tree,” 
as generally understood by woodmen, 
is but a simple matter of labor; but in 
the forests of Oregon and Washington 
Territory, it is quite a novel undertaking. 
The tree being extremely large at its 
base, with immense, outspreading roots, 
and frequently “shaky,” or perhaps a lit- 
tle decayed at the “butt,” it is found to 
be a saving of labor to cut it sometimes 
as high up as fifteen feet from the ground. 
To do this, the chopper makes a square 
notch into it, as high up as practicable, 
and inserts the end of his board—which 
is about five feet long and eight or nine 
inches wide, furnished with an iron “lip” 
at the end, which catches in the upper 
side of the notch in the tree, preventing 
it from slipping out when the man is 
standing on it; he then leaps upon the 
board, cuts another notch as high up as 
he can reach; strikes his axe into the 
trunk above his head, holding on to the 
helve with one hand, sticks his toes into 
the notch below, and then removes the 
board from it to the notch above, while, 
half jumping and climbing, he mounts 
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his board again. If high enough up, he 
chips off the bark with his heavier axe, 
and then, with his thin, sharp one, cuts 
a broad “scarf” into the heart of the 
tree on the side he desires it to fall; 
then, chopping the other side till the 
tree is about to come down, he calls out 
“Under! under!” as a warning signal. 
A few more strokes with the keen axe, 
and the leviathan of the forest begins to 
bow its towering top. When sure of its 
falling the chopper flings his axes at adis- 
tance to the ground,-and quickly removes 
his board to the notch below ; then, swing- 
ing himself clear of the ponderous roots, 
he jumps to the ground, while the tree 
comes down with a crashing noise that 
is heard for miles distant. The two saw- 


yers then mount the fallen tree, and the 
chief, with an eight-foot pole, measures 
off the length for each log, according as 
they will cut to the best advantage. 
Twenty - four- feet lengths predominate, 
and hence the custom of using a pole 


eight feet long to measure—three lengths 
of it being the usual linear dimension of 
logs designed for boards and many de- 
scriptions of planks or deals. The bark 
is then cut off around the tree sufficient- 
ly to prevent the saw coming in contact 
with it when drawn through the log with 
that skillful movement only acquired 
by practiced sawyers. Then come the 
swampers, who, under the direction of 
the “boss,” clear the roads, and the 
“skidder,” with axe, mattock, crow-bar, 
and shovel, who prepares and places the 
skids. A tall, slender sapling is select- 
ed for the purpose, then felled and cut 
into nine-feet lengths. These skids are 
placed across the road about seven feet 
apart, and with as much precision as the 
ties of a railroad ; the bark is chipped off 
on the upper side, after the skid is laid, 
in order that the logs may glide glibly 
over the ribbed road, and when the skids 
become dry, they are moistened with oil. 
The logs having been duly prepared by 
the barkers, next comes the teamster, 
Vor. V—5 
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with his team of eight oxen, or, if the 
timber is small, one yoke of cattle are 
hooked to a single log, or, perhaps, two 
logs; although, if the “timber” is very 
large, the whole team is hitched to one 
log. With a shout and a spur from his 
goad, the team all pull together, and the 
log is soon hauled to the “rolling- tier.” 

This description of transporting the 
round lumber from the stump to the 
edge of the beach, applies more particu- 
larly to hauling on nearly level ground ; 
but the timbered land is much broken 
along the shores of the diverse branch- 
ing waters reaching seaward, as well as 
on the wooded coast stretching from 
Upper California to the extremity of the 
tree-covered shores of Alaska. Yet the 
sides of the steep hills are shorn of their 
heavy timber by the loggers, who man- 
age, in various ways, to transfer the logs 
to the water. A road may wind along 
the side of a mountain, or down an ab- 
rupt declivity, and at many places the 
team is only necessary to guide the de- 
scending log. Sometimes ten or a dozen 
logs are coupled together by short chains. 
Their appearance, when worming down 
the well-skidded, meandering trail, is 
not unlike an immense, jointed serpent, 
winding its way to the valley below. 
These logs frequently run one after an- 
other so rapidly, when descending the 
steep, that the team is unable to keep 
ahead, and it occasionally happens that 
oxen are seriously injured, or killed out- 
right. At other times, they glide smooth- 
ly along till they come to rising ground 
on the road, when the ends come in con- 
tact, one after another, with a report like 
the rapid firing of distantartillery. They 
are then uncoupled, and hauled singly or 
in pairs to the bank, and when the roll- 
ing-tier is full, the stoppers are removed, 
and the logs are rolled or tumbled over 
long “stringers” into the water. At 
some points, where the shore is high 
and precipitous, a sort of extended sluice 
is constructed of narrow, but long tim- 
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ber, and the logs are then slid from a 
height of fifty to a hundred feet to the 
water, in which they successively plunge, 
and rebound to the surface in every fan- 
tastic fashion. Sufficient logs having 
been collected in the boom, which re- 
ceives them from the bank, they are 
then made into a raft—which is also 
called a boom, by the lumbermen—for 
transportation to the mill. These booms 
are made up either as a “round,” or a 
“square,” or “heater” boom, so called 
from their difference in shape and the 
manner of securing them. From three 
to four hundred thousand feet of logs 
generally constitute a round boom, while 
in a square or heater there is usually not 
less than five hundred thousand feet. 
The main trunks of moderattly large 
trees are made into boom-sticks, by hew- 
ing down the ends and boring holes in 
them, through which a short, but heavy 
chain is reeved, fastening them together. 


The booms being connected, the logs 
are run into the inclosure formed by the 
boom-sticks —an opening having been 
left for that purpose—and when the boom 
is full, the space is securely closed by a 


chain. In a “square” raft, long, slen- 
der spars, called “swifters,” are placed 
across the whole, and secured at the 
sides, to prevent the logs from being 
thrown out by the ugly swell that pre- 
vails in windy weather. A “round” 
boom is constructed in like manner as 
the others, except that it has no swift- 
ers. All being in readiness, the tug-boat 
comes and tows it to the mill. 

A steamer towing a boom of logs is 
an odd sight to the stranger, who sees 
the craft at a distance, puffing under a 
full head of steam, but appearing to 
make but little way through the water. 
On a nearer approach, he finds that an 
extended mass of huge timber, closely 
and securely packed, is floating astern, 
retarding her progress by means of a 
strong hawser. These rafts, or booms, 
can not be towed more than two miles 
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an hour through the water, without dan- 
ger of breaking them up; and occasion- 
ally, when there is a heavy breeze and 
an adverse tide, the Sound becomes so 
rough that the raft breaks up, and all is 
lost, except the boom-sticks, which are 
shackled together by the massive chains. 
Many millions of feet of lumber have 
been lost by the breaking up of these 
rafts, although, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is no difficulty in towing 
rafts in any part of the inlets and Sound. 
Once at the mill, the"logs are deposited 
in the boom adjoining, and the steamer 
returns to camp for another tow. 

The change from camp-life to that 
about the mill-towns, is quite pleasing 
to one who has passed months amid the 
solitudes of the sombre forests of Ore- 
gon, or those of Washington Territory, 
with nothing, save the casual sight of 
the elk, deer, bear, or panther, or the 
screech of some moping owl, as the 
shades of evening approach, to relieve 
the monotony of the daily toil. At the 
mills, all is hurry and excitement. Coast- 
ing and foreign vessels are lying at the 
wharves, some discharging freight or 
ballast, while others are loading with 
the manufactured lumber, which varies 
from the heavy, square timber a hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length, down to 
laths which require a hundred to make 
up a bunch. The principal mills upon 
the Sound are on an extensive scale. 
Of these, that at Port Madison is one of 
the best, sawing a hundred thousand 
feet of lumber daily; although the Port 
Gamble Mill cuts a greater amount, em- 
ploys more hands, and is by far the most 
extensive establishment of the kind in 
the Territory, being known under the 
name of “Puget Mill Company.” Two 
hundred men are employed about the 
mill, and the same number in the log- 
ging-camps. The company manufact- 
ure annually thirty million feet of long 
lumber, besides a large amount of laths, 
pickets, and shingles. 
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The Port Madison Mill is three hun- 
dred feet long, sixty feet wide, and two 
stories high. A wing projects from one 
side, which incloses the engine and boil- 
ers. A slip runs from the upper floor 
of the main building to the water, where 
the logs are floated. A chain, with dog- 
hooks, is fastened to the log, which is 
hauled up the slip by steam - power into 
the mill. It is then rolled upon the 
“carriage,” when a sawyer forwards it 
toward the immense circular saw, which 
quickly runs through it, cutting a slab 
from one side ; and the carriage instant- 
ly runs back, when the log is quickly 
turned by machinery on its flat side, and 
is set in motion again, the saw ripping 
it into planks of a thickness required for 
the width of boards or joists. This be- 
ing done, the slabs on each side of the 
log are quickly removed by the sawyers, 
and the massive planks in a body are 
transported again by machinery to the 
“edging-table,” where they are sawed 
into boards or scantling of the required 
thickness. From the “edger” the lum- 
ber is passed to another table, where 
whirls another saw, called the “trim- 
mer.” Here the ends of each board or 
plank are clipped off squarely, which fin- 
ishes it for market, and it is then run 
out of the mill to the wharf, to be em- 
barked on board ship. The slabs, too, 
are cut into four-feet lengths by the 
same saw and passed to the floor below, 
where the lath machine is in full opera- 
tion, turning out about two thousand of 
laths an hour. The planing, tonguing, 
and grooving machine is on the same 
floor likewise, which receives its supply 
of clear lumber from the saws above, and 
planes and matches daily fifteen thou- 
sand feet. 

All the mills are run by steam-power, 
the fuel used being nothing but saw- 
dust, although but half the quantity 
made by the saws is required for the 
furnaces. In order to get rid of the 
surplus dust, edgings, and the general 
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débris, it is found necessary to burn 
them. A tramway is usually run out a 
short distance, to obviate any danger to 
the building by fire, and the whole mass 
of combustible matter is rolled on a car 
to the end of the track, where it is thrown 
intoaheap and burned toashes. Strange 
as it may seem, these fires, once kindled, 
have been kept constantly going for 
years. At night, one sees the smolder- 
ing blaze, and by day the stifling smoke 
rolls upward, or drifts and settles along 
the wooded shores. 

It will be readily seen that if no ves- 
sels are at the mill loading, the manufact- 
ured materials, of all descriptions, ac- 
cumulate rapidly. Such instances hap- 
pen occasionally, by reason of dense 
fogs, or head- winds delaying the ships. 
The wharves creak under their bulky 
weight, and those interested look anx- 
iously for the tardy vessels. At last, 
the white sails are seen through the 
trees across some craggy point, or the 


long looked-for messenger bursts in- 
stantly upon their view from behind a 
bold headland, and comes dashing up to 


the anchorage. Down go the sails, and 
down goes the anchor; lines are run to 
the buoys and to the shore; the vessel 
is hauled head on to the wharf, and her 
bow-ports knocked out; a stage is rig- 
ged; the men are divided into gangs; 
the Mates take their stations in the hold 
—the Chief on the port, and the Second 
on the starboard - side— when the work 
of loading commences. The men on the 
wharf run the lumber down the stage 
into the ports, stick by stick, each time 
singing out “starboard,” or “port,” ac- 
cording to the side that at the moment 
is receiving it. The Mate stows the car- 
go on one side, and the Second Mate on 
the other (if a coaster). After the hold 
is full, the deck-load is put on, or rather 
piled on; for some of the finest vessels, 
built expressly for the trade, carry deck- 
loads ten to eleven feet high ; while such 
carriers as the barks Vorth-West, Tidai 
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Wave, Oakland, and the brig Deacon, 
have their deck-loads piled so high when 
fully laden, that, instead of showing 
their symmetrical hulls, little else is 
seen but the huge piles of lumber and 
the vessel’s spars peering above them. 
The foreign ships, however, take nearly 
all their cargo in the hold, as they are 
ill adapted for weight on deck. The 
vessels being loaded and'ready for sea, 
a steamer generally tows them fairly into 
the Sound, or, perhaps, into the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, when they set sail for 
domestic ports, both on the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, or to Australia, En- 
gland, France, China, the East Indies, 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
and various others in Oceanica. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the 
exports of lumber from the Territory 
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during the year 1869, were as follows: 
130,000,000 feet of long lumber, 28,000,- 
ooo of laths, 3,500,000 shingles, 275,000 
linear feet of piles, and 2,000 spars: the 
aggregate value being $2,067,000. About 
25,000,000 feet of the long lumber went 
to foreign ports, the greater portion of 
all the material exported finding a mar- 
ket in California and the Eastern States. 

When considering the heavily timber- 
ed region that is of so great an extent; 
the rapid growth of the forest; the un- 
paralleled facilities for interior naviga- 
tion, leading in every direction, and the 
mild, but invigorating climate prevailing 
throughout the year, it is possible that 
the lumbering business of Puget Sound 
will long continue, as it now is, the great 
source of wealth to Washington Terri- 


tory. 





IF ONLY. 


It only in my dreams I once might see 
Thy face: though thou shouldst stand 
With cold, unreaching hand, 
Nor vex thy lips to break 

The silence, with a word for my love’s sake, 
Nor turn to mine thine eyes, 

Serene with the long peace of Paradise, 
Vet, henceforth, life would be 

More sweet, not wholly bitter unto me. 


If only I might know for verity, 
That when the light is done 


Of this world’s sun, 


And that unknown, long - sealed 


To sound and sight is suddenly revealed, 

That thine should be the first dear voice thereof, 

And thy dear face the first—O love, my love! 
Then coming death would be 

Sweet, ah, most sweet—not bitter unto me! 
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NE who now visits the Salinas 
O Valley, and views its grain-cov- 
ered fields, carefully fenced in, with nu- 
merous villages and farm-houses dotting 
its broad expanse, can scarcely imagine 
the picture it presented some fifty years 
ago, in the primitive days of Spanish 
rule and Spanish customs. Now it is 
one broad field of cereal wealth, while 
the hum of farming life fills the air, and 
the noisy, restless, trading pursuits of its 
present occupants give little indication 
of the quiet, pastoral existence it has 
scarcely five years emerged from. But 
fifty years ago, a still stranger scene met 
the eye of the traveler who tarried on 
the mountain pass of the Gavalans, to 
look on its broad bosom to where the 
waters of the Pacific lave its shores in 
the west. Then the land was owned by 
a few Spanish families of consequence, 
who held large grants, and reigned in 
patriarchal style over miles of its un- 
plowed surface, on which vast herds of 
long- horned Mexican cattle and bands 
of mustangs roamed at will, while the 
vaguero in charge, lazily lounging be- 
neath the shade of some tree, was the 
only person to be met with by the horse- 
man who wandered over its bridle-trails. 

At that time the upper portion of the 
valley, about the Alisal, and skirting on 
the round, green hills of the Gavalans, 
was owned by one Don José Marie Es- 
tano, whose large adobe dwelling, with 
its long, white walls, and semicircle of 
out-buildings, stood on the banks of a 
small stream, near a pleasant grove of 
sycamores. The Don was an elderly, 
portly descendant of one of the ancient 
families of the land, who for years had 
been lords of the soil, and with it handed 
down a great pride of blood from gener- 


ation to generation. Don José was also 
Alcalde of the district, and this office, 
petty though it was, heightened the re- 
spect with which he was regarded by the 
numerous vagueros and sharers of his 
bounty, who were engaged in his service, 
or lived, rent-free, upon his lands. The 
Don was a widower, possessing but one 
child, a daughter, whose grace and beau- 
ty were the admiration of the neighbor- 
hood, and the theme of many of those 
impromptu, amorous ditties that the 
Spanish swains are so fond of compos- 
ing on balmy, moonlight nights, as they 
thumb their guitars at the feet of some 
dark-eyed divinity. 

The Alcalde loved his daughter, and 
loved her more than passing well, for in 
her were vested all his hopes and wishes 
in regard to the disposition of his large 
estates ; and for some time he had been 
casting about in his mind to find a suit- 
able match for her among the other fami- 
lies of distinction in the country. But 
of this the Sefiorita Juanita was, quite 
fortunately, kept in ignorance, for the 
young lady had inherited from her pater- 
nal relative quite a will of her own; and 
having been favored and petted, as an 
only child and a beauty, for many years, 
had, at the age of seventeen, formed a 
preference for having her own taste con- 
sulted in every thiag, more especially in 
the selection of a husband. 

Now, among the vassals who vowed 
allegiance to the Don, was one Juan 
Valvia by name, who also boasted good 
blood in his veins —his father having 
come from old Spain, and, after living 
for many years upon the A/calde’s es- 
tates, had departed this life, leaving his 
widow a son to look after her, and care 
for her old age. Juan was a handsome 
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fellow, and a favorite among the dark- 
eyed girls of the neighborhood, who 
glanced at him admiringly. He was a 
tolerable musician, and none were read- 
ier with their verses to court the ear of 
the Alcalde’s daughter than he. He 
likened her eyes to stars, her hands to 
lilies, her breath to the scent of magno- 
lias, and her smile to sunlight from 
heaven. He told her that she was beau- 
tiful—-a fact that, though well aware of, 
the Sef#orita was always pleased to hear 
repeated ; that she was an angel, a di- 
vinity, and many other fine things: for 
who so free of grandiloquent flattery as 
your Spanish lover ; and who more ready 
to blush, and sigh, and hear, than your 
Spanish maiden. So it very naturally 
came to pass that at the fandango, Juan 
was the lucky mortal who most often 
clasped her hand, for the damsel was 
pleased with his manly grace, his well- 
shaped legs, and the lightness of his 
heel, as they glided through the dance; 
while he was intoxicated with her pres- 
ence, and his blood bounded at her 
touch. Surely, couple were never bet- 
ter mated than the dashing Juan and the 
lovely Juanita. 

But alas! Juan was poor. His worthy 
sire, in departing this life, had left his 
son much goc:l blood, but very little of 
that worldly wealth that generally keeps 
it in flowing order. Now, good blood is 
a very fine thing, but a man can not dine 
on it; so Juan was compelled to enter 
the service of the Alcalde as vaguero, 
and passed his hours of labor reclining 
on his Joncho, listlessly watching his 
distant charge of cattle, and building 
castles in the air, to be inhabited by 
himself and the fair Juanita. His moth- 
er had noticed of late a change in her 
son’s manner, when at home for the 
night, in their modest little adode, situ- 
ated near the spring at the foot of the 
first hill, leading into the caf#tada of Na- 
tividad—the same that, many years after, 
General Fremont is said to have camp- 
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ed by, and sipped the waters of, while 
watching his men perform some evolu- 
tions with powder and shot, assisted by 
a corps of Mexicans, in front of them. 
The worthy dame, with a woman’s keen 
perception, soon divined the cause of 
her son’s melancholy manner—for, to be 
properly in love, it is fit that one should 
be melancholy, lest he become surfeit- 
ed with happiness—and, with a mother’s 
regard for his feelings, had remonstrated 
with him, pointing out the improbability 
of the wealthy A/ca/de’s daughter mar- 
rying a poor vaguero. The good wom- 
an would usually conclude her admoni- 
tions with, “ Wait till thou art as old as 
I am, my son, and thou’lt see the folly 
of it.” But Juan was young and head- 
strong, and would not wait. He assert- 
ed that he had good blood in his veins, 
and was fit to marry any one whom he 
loved and who loved him in return. 
Moreover, that wealth was a very gross 
and rather debasing perquisite to human 
life, and that a man was wealthy in the 
nobility of his heart, and the grace of his 
person. To all of this, the widow would 
only shake her head; and it must be 
confessed, that, however brave and hope- 
ful the words of the vaguero sounded, 
after the enthusiasm called forth by de- 
fending his passion had subsided he 
always felt downhearted, and rambled 
about on the lonely Gavalans in a very 
forlorn mental condition. 

Meanwhile, the Sefiorita Juanita be- 
gan to experience a change in her feel- 
ings toward the young man. She had 
always been pleased with his company, 
but now she somehow yearned for it, 
and, little by little, the fair maiden sur- 
rendered her heart to him; and, true to 
the nature of her race—who do not blush 
for their love, or call modesty to keep a 
guard upon honesty—she did not seek 
to conceal her affection, but would saun- 
ter out of an afternoon, and invariably 
these saunters led to the shady madro- 
fo, under which Juan reclined, twisting 
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cigarritos, and thinking of the beautiful 
maiden. There the young couple would 
sit for hours: he telling tales of love; 
she listening and encouraging with fond 
glances from her bright eyes. Then, 
though tales of love never tire, the 
young couple would sit silent and listen 
to the twittering of the birds, until the 
maid would wonder if there were any 
two persons in the world as happy as 
they: an idea that would always sug- 
gest to Juan the propriety of kissing the 
Seforita, who, nothing loth, returned 
the salutation with a purity of heart and 
motive that surely found a companion 
affection in the breast of the poor va- 
guero. Sometimes, Juan would bring 
his guitar, and pour forth his adoration 
in rather dubious melody. But love is 
a poor critic, and the Seforita content- 
ed herself in knowing that she was ador- 
ed, and did not scan the manner of it. 
Occasionally, he would recount the many 
tales and legends with which your Span- 
ish peasant is always well supplied, and 
tell her of the terrible spectre bull that, 
for ages, had roamed through the cafi- 
ons of the Gavalans, and whose pres- 
ence, when seen, prognosticated that 
something was going to happen—a prog- 
nostication that had never been known to 
fail. This spectre bull was the terror of 
all the refractory urchins in the country, 
whose mothers would frighten them into 
obedience by a threatened ride upon his 
horns ; and it was a well-established fact 
that whoever rode the white bull’s horns 
dismounted only on reaching a region of 
much brimstone and fire. This phan- 
tom had been seen by some, and its 
existence was doubted by none. In- 
deed, all good people crossed themselves 
devoutly, when, by some unlucky chance, 
night caught them in the caf#iada of Na- 
tividad, near the great cafion of the Gav- 
alans. Once the good Padre in charge 
of the little church at the Alisal had vis- 
ited a friend at the head of the catada, 
who, from a small vineyard, made a wine 
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much to the good, little Father’s taste. 
He stayed rather late, and when he start- 
ed upon his return the shades of night 
were fast gathering around. Leisurely 
he jogged along until opposite the cafion 
of the Gavalans, when there was a rush 
and thundering bellow, such as nothing 
of this earth could have uttered. The 
good, little Padre only grasped his cru- 
cifix in time to flourish it and save him- 
self from a seat on the horns of the ter- 
rible spectre, which carried his horse 
from under him, and left him sprawling 
in the dust. A herdsman, passing by 
the following morning, found him seated 
on the ground, with his back against a 
rock, his crucifix in one hand, and a bot- 
tle of his favorite vintage in the other. 
His steed was grazing, near by, with his 
saddle turned under his belly, while on 
a neighboring knoll a light-colored cow 
chewed her cud complacently. The va- 
quero at first asserted that the Padre had 
more wine beneath his frock than was 
comfortable for one man to carry, but it 
is needless to say that this the little 
man stoutly denied. By all accounts, 
the spectre was an unpleasant thing to 
meet. 

Weeks flew by, and the Sefiorita Jua- 
nita and the vaguero Juan, gradually, 
through the happy medium of a mutual 
affection, had come to the conclusion 
that the A/calde should be consulted, 
and his consent asked to their union. 
Juan, somewhat to the surprise of his 
lady-love, at first viewed this step with 
considerable hesitancy ; but being assur- 
ed by the bewitching damsel, who had 
never had a wish denied her, that her 
sire would be happy to give his consent 
to what pleased her, he plucked up cour- 
age, and the young couple proceeded, 
hand in hand, to the dwelling of Don 
José. Now, the Adcalde had that day 
resolved, after much deliberation and a 
consultation with the little Padre, who 
acquiesced in every thing the great man 
said, to make his daughter acquainted 
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with the fact that he had thought best to 
dispose of her to her cousin, Don Man- 
uel y Corbuonna, who resided on a large 
estate at San José Mission, and who had 
long sought the hand of his fair cousin, 
but for whom the maiden had a most su- 
preme, but unexpressed dislike. It was 
while the worthy man sat in his easy- 
chair, enjoying the complacency of hav- 
ing at last settled a difficult question, 
that the youth and maid appeared before 
him, much to his surprise. For though 
the Alcalde had looked upon Juan as a 
likely young fellow, he had never in his 
remotest thoughts connected that fond 
youth with his much-loved daughter. 

Juan’s courage had begun to ooze out 
as they neared the mansion, and when 
at last he found himself, hat in hand, in 
the A/calde’s august presence, he fairly 
wished himself a thousand miles away. 
But, at a gentle nudge from his fair 
companion, he found tongue, and com- 
menced : 

“Worthy Seftor, we want to know—” 
and then stammering, came to a full 
pause. 

The damsel, seeing his bashfulness, 
came to his aid, and again commenced: 

“Yes, we want to know, sir—” 

“Yes, Seftor, we want to know—if—” 
hesitatingly said Juan. 

“If—” prompted the Seforita. 

“Yes —if—if—” stammcred Juan, 
and then played with his hat, and looked 
very silly. 

“Well,” cried the A/calde, leaning 
back in his chair, and staring aghast at 
this singular conduct, “you want to know 
if what?” 

“Yes, Seftor, if—” said Juan. 

“Yes—go on,” impatiently prompted 
the Setorita. 

“Tf we,” ejaculated her lover, and then 
came to a full stop, while the Sefortta, 
irritated at this lack of courage in her 
future husband, tapped the floor smartly 
with her little foot. But the poor youth 
showed no designs of proceeding further, 
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and looked so distressed that at last, 
casting a glance of severe reproof upon 
him, the young lady stepped forward, 
and making a little courtesy, by way of 
prologue, said: 

“We want to know if you won’t let us 
get married?” 

“Yes” — reinforced Juan, becoming 
bolder— “we want to know if we can’t 
get married?” And then botli of the 
young couple looked greatly relieved. 

Not so with the worthy 4/ca/de, how- 
ever. That gentleman at first stared 
from one to the other in blank astonish- 
ment, as though he had not understood 
them, and then, as the full weight of 
their request seemed to become plain to 
him, he became red in the face, as though 
he should burst, and, swelling with rage, 
roared out: 

“Dog of a vaguero, out of my sight! 
Ungrateful hound, that has fed upon my 
crumbs, begone! Get thee gone, thou 
insolent vagabond !” 

Poor Juan needed no second bidding, 
but, turning on his heel, quitted the apart- 
ment, casting, as he went out, one sad, 
reproachful glance upon the Seforita 
Juanita, as who should say, “See the 
scrape you have got me into!” 

But no sooner was he out of the A/- 
calde’s presence than his courage re- 
turned, and he swore, then and there, 
very many long and romantic oaths that 
he would have revenge for the great in- 
sult that had been offered him. Then 
proceeding to the tree near which his 
horse was staked out, he mounted him, 
and shaking his knife, with much grind- 
ing of teeth, at the distant adobe, he dug 
deep his spurs and flew away toward the 
Gavalans. 

At the repulse and flight of her lover, 
the Alca/de’s daughter had dropped into 
a seat from pure astonishment ; but when 
her incensed parent turned the vials of 
his wrath upon her beautiful head, and, 
in his anger, accused her of a great many 
bad things, the young lay rose to her 
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feet and proved that though she had lost 
her heart, she still retained the use of 
her tongue. This female weakness on 
her part served but to increase her sire’s 
rage, who, in the full tempest of his 
wrath, declared that before another moon 
had conie and gone, she should be wed- 
ded to her cousin Manuel. And, further- 
more, he bade her retire to her own apart- 
ments, and confine herself to them until 
such time as he should see fit to make 
further disposal of her fair person. 
Poor Juanita! With a very stiff lip 
and a very haughty head, she left the 
Alcalde’s presence; but when the pri- 
vacy of her own apartments had been 
gained her pride gave way, and, flinging 
herself upon the floor, she gave utter- 
ance to all the grandiloquent expressions 
of grief she could utter, though with an 
earnestness of heart that was truly piti- 
ful. Marry her detestable cousin she 


never would, and if she could not wed 
the handsome vagzero, a convent should 


become her home. Why young females 
of this class generally fly from matrimo- 
ny to celibacy is incomprehensible, save 
it be that when repulsed in one grand 
object of life, we are apt to fly to the ex- 
treme of something directly opposite. 
Several days now passed in slow drear- 
iness at the A/ca/de’s mansion. Juanita 
still kept her room, and the Don, de- 
prived of his daughter’s society and the 
cheerful moments she made for him, be- 
came fretful and morose, while he often 
criticised the perversity of female nat- 
ure, and in the company of the fat, little 
Padre, who drank his wine and nodded 
an assent to all his observations in a 
very owlish way, argued to the effect that 
much trouble would have escaped this 
world if women had never been made. 
He learned from other vagueros that 
Juan had been missing for several days, 
and none knew of his whereabout. This, 
too, annoyed him; for though, in the 
heat of his anger, he had thought many 
hard things of the youth, he really liked 
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him, and wished most earnestly that no 
harm might fall in his way. Indeed, had 
Juan been in a position worthy of his 
daughter, the A/calde would have been 
pleased to give his consent to their union. 
The Sefiorita Juanita persistently re- 
fused to take under consideration the 
suit of her odious cousin, and baffled 
his most sincere wishes in regard to her 
future. As it was, things looked gloomy, 
and would probably have continued to 
do so but for a little incident which 
shortly occurred. 

One night, after the household had 
been gathered to rest several hours, 
Juanita lay restless upon her couch, 
thinking of the absent Juan, when, of a 
sudden, her attention was attracted by 
the low tinklings of a guitar without. At 
first she lay and listened; but when a 
low voice began a plaintive ditty — half 
to the moon, and half to some imaginary 
deity—the young lady sprang hastily 
from her bed, and, softly raising the win- 
dow, looked below. 

“Juanita! 

“Juan!” 

And then a conversation in hurried 
whispers ensued, and, when it ended, a 
manly form passed away in the dark- 
ness, and the maiden retired to. bed and 
slept a happy sleep, with a smile on her 
lips. 

On the morrow the Alcalde was joy- 
fully surprised when his daughter ap- 
peared before him and announced her 
readiness to wed every body or any body 
her worthy parent thought fit to bequeath 
her to, remarking, with all the simplicity 
of innocence, that reflection had shown 


‘her the wisdom of allowing those with 


age and experience to dispose of her per- 
son, as they undoubtedly knew much 
better than she did in what her true hap- 
piness consisted. The A/calde was over- 
joyed, and immediately sent for the little 
Padre—his counselor on all great ques- 
tions —and proceeded to lay out his 
plan of starting on the morrow, with his 
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daughter, her maid, and a numerous cav- 
alcade—as became his wealth and sta- 
tion—for the distant mission of San 
José. They were to remain a short 
time with their relatives at the Mis- 
sion, and then return to the Salinas 
with the bridegroom; for the A/calde, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the little 
Padre, had determined that the wedding 
should take place on his own estate. 
The holy Father was scarcely less joyful 
over the Seforita’s consent, and the 
proposed journey, than the Don him- 
self; for the little man’s imagination 
dwelt, with no small satisfaction, upon 
the refectory of his brothers in the church 
at San José, and smacked his lips in an- 
ticipation of a vintage for which that 
Mission was celebrated. 

Early on the following morning the 
cavalcade started, and took its course 
toward the mountain-pass that led to 
the humble little Mission of San Juan. 
The Sefiorita Juanita was accompanied 
by her maid, while the little Padre rode, 
in much good-humor, by the side of the 
Alcalde. Behind them followed some 
dozen horsemen, armed with blunder- 
busses that, however uscless for any 
practical purpose, were terrible to look 
upon. As the riders wound down the 
mountain slope on the San Juan side, 
Juanita turned to gaze upon the scene 
they had passed through. Afar off, a 
huge, round mountain lifted its head 
against the sun, and from its very top 
shot out a lone tree, that stood clear and 
prominent against the blue of heaven. 
Near this tree a slight column of smoke 
was seen, rising straight through the 
clear, still atmosphere. The Seforita 
gazed at it a moment, and her eyes 
sparkled; then, turning in her saddle, 
she sighed gently, as she held out a 
long, white scarf, that for a moment or 
two fluttered out behind her ere she 
bound it around her form. Slowly the 
smoke was wafted away, and slowly the 
cavalcade wound out of sight, leaving 
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the great, bare hills of the Gavalans to 
smile themselves to sleep in sunlight 
and solitude. 

The Mission of San José was safely 
reached, and, after a fortnight pleasant- 
ly spent, the party, augmented by a few 
female relatives and the lucky bride- 
groom, set out upon their return. Jua- 
nita’s future husband, the Don Manuel, 
was prepossessing neither in qualities 
of body nor of mind. He was a dwarfish 
and sickly-looking specimen of human- 
ity, and his greatest virtue, as Juanita 
thought, consisted in his silence: for to 
ride by her side, staring at her in a dull, 
insipid manner, and answering the ob- 
servations of the A/ca/de in monosylla- 
bles, was all the evidence of life general- 
ly discernible in Don Manuel. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
party departed from the Mission of San 
Juan, whose friendly hospitality they had 
partaken of during the heat of the day, 
and commenced to ascend the mount- 
ain-ridge that separates the valley of the 
Salinas from the great Santa Clara Val- 
ley. As they reached the summit of the 
pass, the sun sank grandly to rest in the 
bosom of the distant Pacific, smiling a 
last, fond good-night upon earth, in a 
soft twilight that lasted but a short time 
as the little cavalcade descended on down 
toward the cafiada of Natividad. And 
now, as darkness and the chills of even- 
ing gathered about them, the party hud- 
dled more closely together, and some 
one commenced one of those doleful, 
ghostly tales with which mortals are 
pleased to make themselves uncomfort- 
able. This tale led to others, more du- 
bious still, as they paced along through 
the dark; and when, after entering a 
short distance into the cafiada, the Sejio- 
rita gave a little shriek, and reined her 
steed suddenly back, the little party was 
thrown into fright and confusion, and 
some of the valiant horsemen in attend- 
ance put spurs to their animals, and 
would have bolted, but their companions 
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held them back. In explanation, Juani- 
ta stated that she thought she had seen 
the spectre bull. At this terrible name, 
all shivered and devoutly crossed them- 
selves, and it did not add to a feeling of 
security that was rapidly leaving the 
party. All now talked of the spectre, 
and the more they talked the more their 
fears inereased, though, as their trem- 
blings grew, their boasts and brag grew 
with them; and to hear the horsemen— 
more especially those who had but late- 
ly used the spur—one would think that 
an army of bulls from the region /nfer- 
no would be but poor sport for them. 
So valiant were they, and so white was 
the conscience of each. 

But alas! for human vanity. They 
had just crossed the Gavalan Brook, and 
were abreast of the great cafion, when, 
of a sudden, confusion seized upon those 
in the advance. “Hist! hist!’ passed 
from one white lip to another; and the 
ladies of the party, as in duty bound, 


immediately tested their lungs in a se- 
ries of appalling shrieks, to which the 
fair Juanita lent efficient aid. A few 
paces in front, a little to the left of the 
trail, a huge white object rustled in the 


bushes. “The bull! the bull!” shriek- 
ed one of the guard, as he snapped 
his blunderbuss at the dome of heaven. 
“The spectre bull!” cried, in tones of 
horror, a dozen voices. “Stand by me, 
men!” shouted the Alcalde. “Good 
Father, show your crucifix in front!” 

“Nay!” answered the fat, little Padre, 
“faith is good, but speed, in this case, is 
better!” and he clapped spurs to his 
horse and vanished. 


At this moment there was a thunder-. 


ingroar. The bushes swayed and crack- 
ed; the women shrieked; the brave es- 
cert dropped their blunderbusses, and 
the march of the little cavalcade was 
thrown into sad disorder, while all sought 
safety in flight. Fear lent them wings, 
and away they flew, while the dread 
white spectre, with two balls of fire for 
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eyes, and long, white, curving horns, 
came thundering on in pursuit. 

“T faint!” cried the Sef#ortta, and she 
grasped her father’s bridle-rein. 

“Stay! stay! my men!” shouted the 
poor Alcalde, but they heeded him not; 
and scarce had he extended his arms to 
the sinking form of his daughtér when 
the spectre was upon them, and, ere the 
Alcalde could draw his sword, a smart 
thump upon his head, from what antique 
dames to this day assert was the bull’s 


tail, laid him sprawling on the’ ground, 


and the fair Juanita was borne away, 
firmly seated on the monster’s terrible 
horns. 

There was weeping and wailing at 
Don José’s mansion on the following 
day. A daughter lost! A bride spirit- 
ed away! An immortal soul, encased in 
a perfect gem of humanity, had been car- 
ried to a place that all good people de- 
voutly shun! 

The forlorn A /calde sat with his bruis- 
ed head bandaged up, and refused to be 
comforted, while the fat, little Padre sol- 
aced his feelings with many copious 
draughts from a well-filled jar. Late in 
the day a vaguero, who had been ram- 
bling in the hills that separate the Paja- 
ro from the Salinas, picked up a fresh, 
white hide, and near by noticed the tracks 
of horses’ hoofs. This hide he brought 
to the Alcalde, and told him what he 
had seen. The A/calde rubbed his head 
and looked at the hide. An idea seem- 
ed to enter his brain, for he again rub- 
bed his head. What the purport of his 
thoughts were he told to none, but com- 
manded the vaguero to go about his 
business, and mention the matter of the 
hide tonoone. Long afterward, the va- 
guero Juan again appeared upon the 
plains of the Salinas, but he was no lon- 
ger the Juan of old, for a sedate bearing 
and a certain stateliness of manner mark- 
ed his demeanor. It was also noticed 
that the worthy Adcalde, now grown 
quite gray, and fast traveling down the 
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shady side of life, received him with 
affection. Soon after, a lady and child 


appeared, and in a short time the story 
ran that Juan and Juanita had brought 
to the mansion a pledge of their mutual 
affection, that it might receive the bless- 
ing of its aged grandsire. How she had 
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escaped from the spectre bull, none could 
surmise; but with the ready faculty of 
their race for appropriating any thing 
partaking of the marvelous, it was put 
down as a most happy miracle; and an- 
other tale was added to the legends of 
the Salinas. 
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HE Farmsley House is not exter- 

nally suggestive of the romantic, 
poetic, or supernatural, yet the days of 
its mystery, when the last of these quali- 
ties at least was intimately connected 
with its name, are not so far past that 
you might not learn its story from half 
the country side. It has for some years 
remained tenantless, and Time, who sa- 
tiates his remorseless appetite upon such 
deserted places, has begun his meal by 
nibbling at the corners of the clapboards, 
eating away the edges of the door-steps, 
and even occasionally loosening a rusty 
nail, which has fallen out like a decayed 
and useless tooth, marking this once 
respectable mansion with evidences of 
senility. In the clear sunshine, vivid 
streaks of the yellow paint, which once 
clothed it with a garb of surprising ele- 
gance, may still be seen under the shel- 
tering edges of the boards. The steep 
directness of purpose indicated by the 
roof, from the time it left the eaves until 
about two-thirds of the way to the apex, 
suddenly changed, and it ended with two 
or three feet less of altitude than its be- 
ginnings intimated. In the gable was 
an arched window, surmounted by a 
crescent, and on either side were di- 
agonally intersected half- moons in dia- 
mond panes. 

It was in such places as these that the 
aspiring genius of the early architects 
of our country sought the development 
which it now finds in the gingerbread 


work which so exuberantly ornaments 
our modern houses. These windows had 
no connection with the interior, the gar- 
ret being lighted by two ordinary win- 
dows beneath them. They were sup- 
posed to stand in the same relation to- 
ward the house that a glass eye assumes 
toward the wearer: useless, but orna- 
mental, and having its relations with the 
beholder instead of the possessor. As 
for the rest, the house had a somewhat 
thin and consumptive appearance, its 
early, spindling growth never having re- 
ceived the proper horizontal development 
of additions and extensions. The sun 
looked into the back door in the morn- 
ing, and made his diurnal journey with- 
out “let or hindrance” of interrupting 
angles, concealing unexpected nooks, un- 
til at sunset his rays lighted up the ami- 
able lion-faced knocker on the front 
door. 

Even sixty years ago, in its palmy 
days, the Farmsley House was not pop- 
ular. The whole neighborhood had been | 
sorely perplexed about it. The Dutch 
phlegm of the community was thoroughly 
aroused and shaken. They disapproved 
the process, but accepted the conclu- 
sions, and enriched the succeeding gen- 
eration with a tradition. 

Sixty years ago, one bright summer 
morning, Parson Wise was not the least 
perplexed of the town’s people, over 
whom he presided spiritually, by the su- 
pernatural events which were occurring 
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at the Farmsley House. This perplex- 
ity was, perhaps, not so much owing to 
the events themselves, as to the position 
which he ought to assume in regard to 
them. The people considered him un- 
der peculiar moral obligations to explain 
every thing in a clear and rational man- 
ner. But he felt that he could not afford 
to lose prestige by any outward marks 
of inward perturbation, so he took his 
morning walk with his usual benevolent 
aspect, and with the customary twig of 
sweet-brier fastened in his button-hole. 
His walk this morning seemed quite like 
a royal progress ; and it would have been 
difficult for one to have decided whether 
it was the cloudless sky, or the parson’s 
cloudless face, which gave to the little 
town its air of brisk activity and cheer- 
fulness. 

“Fine morning, parson,” said Mr. 
Slocum, whose voice was pitched in so 
high a key that one involuntarily looked 
to the house-tops for the audience whom 
he was addressing. Mr. Slocum stood 
in front of his own “store,” and it cer- 
tainly was not his fault if any person in 
the vicinity forgot its whereabout. 

The parson replied that it was “a very 
fine morning; a very fine morning indeed, 
sir.” And the sparkling air and balmy 
sunshine seemed to have caught an ad- 
ditional sparkle and spiciness from his 
hearty appreciation of it. 

“Fine weather for hayin’,” continued 
Mr. Slocum, still addressing an imagina- 
ry distant audience, and at the same time 
casting a speculative eye up and- down 
the road, on the lookout for chance cus- 
tomers. 

There was an expression of cheerful 
surprise on his countenance when Dave 
Jarvis’ farm wagon stopped in front of 
his door. “Something wrong about that 
Farmsley House,” said he, in a shrilling- 
ly loud whisper to the minister, as he, 
with great alacrity, brought a chair to 
assist Mrs. Jarvis in dismounting from 
the wagon. 
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Mrs. Jarvis, with a dismal smile, as if 
she knew it was wicked to smile under 
the circumstances, but yet from her over- 
powering sense of the offense, combined 
with the great weakness of human nat- 
ure, hoped to be forgiven, first handed 
out two little flaxen-haired Jarvises, and 
then proceeded to get out herself, disap- 
pearing within the store behind the smil- 
ing guidance of Mr. Slocum; and while 
Mr. Jarvis was fastening a pair of heavy, 
but somewhat spirifed bays to the hitch- 
ing-post, Mr. Wise stroked their glossy 
sides, admired their fine points, and ask- 
ed intelligent questions in regard to their 
antecedents. All of this time nothing 
had been said in regard to the Farmsley 
House. 

“There has been mighty queer doings 
up at the house, and I'll be blessed if I 
know what it all means,” said Mr. Jarvis, 
at length, after a somewhat ominous 
pause had supplied the proper opportu- 
nity for making this announcement ef- 
fective. 

“Ah! have there been more of those 
—singular manifestations?” Mr. Wise 
smiled condescendingly, and placing his 
chair in a comfortable position on the 
sidewalk, seated himself with the air of 
complacently hearing it out. 

Mr. Jarvis seated himself on the door- 
step, and somewhat emphatically declar- 
ed himself unable to account for the oc- 
currences of the last six weeks. There 
was a half-suppressed inward chuckle, as 
he threw the responsibility of the ex- 
planation upon the sacred office and pro- 
found learning of the parson. 

“Why, ’twan’t later than this morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Jarvis. “When my wife 
went down to the spring for water, and 
took the young ones with her, to keep 
them out of harm’s way, she wan’t gone 
more’n ten minutes but when she came 
back, the knives and forks were all off 
of the table, the butter-plate was bottom- 
side-up, and the salt was spilled in a 
mighty queer shape—somehow it looked 
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like the letter F—and the bowl was 
broken.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jarvis, in a plaintive 
voice from within, “there’s no use in my 
trying to keep any dishes;” and she 
smiled forgivingly, as was her habit upon 
trying occasions. 

“ What do you make of it, Mr. Jarvis ?” 
said Mr. Slocum, with an a‘- of interest- 
ed anxiety. 

“?Tain’t for me to say,” replied Jarvis, 
glancing suggestively toward the minis- 
ter. 

For a moment Mr. Wise was vaguely 
conscious that the responsibility for the 
opinions and belief of a whole communi- 
ty was more than any man had a right 
to assume. There may have been also 
the unconscious feeling that the multi- 
tude of the human race were predestined 
to believe in oracular wisdom, and that 
their belief was naturally most profound 
in those things that they did not under- 
stand. 

“We have abundant evidences,” said 
he, placing his forefingers together in 
an emphatic manner, “we have abundant 
evidences that the supernatural does 
manifest itself upon special occasions. 
The testimony of Holy Writ substanti- 
ates—” 

“Jest so,” interrupted Mr. Slocum; 
“them who don’t believe in witches don’t 
believe in the Bible.” 

“ Dear me,” said Milly Fairchild, who 
had joined a group of listeners, adjust- 
ing her pink bows, “how very dreadful 
to believe in witches and ghosts! It 
makes me shiver all over. Do tell us 
all about it, Mrs. Jarvis.” 

A sudden silence followed this speech, 
for with that singular intuition which 
sometimes affects crowds, each one had 
simultaneously discovered that an unex- 
pected listener had approached, without 
actually joining the group. The figure 
was that of a woman, who stood upon 
the uncertain border of the shadow cast 
by the great maple, of whose imtenser 
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shade the rest of the group had taken 
advantage. The wavering sunshine trem- 
bled up and down her strange costume, 
adding a weirdness to its already gro- 
tesque effect. 

There was about the posture of her 
tall, erect figure a certain repressed and 
angular dignity. Her dress, which was 
looped fantastically with clusters of arti- 
ficial flowers, was so startlingly white 
that the attention was involuntarily at- 
tracted by it from the rest of the cos- 
tume, which consisted of a heavy cloak 
of gray silk, and a quilted hood of the 
same material. As the group became 
silent she advanced toward it, always 
keeping in the wavering line of shadow. 

She stopped near the minister’s chair, 
which the sunshine had already nearly 
reached, and laughed a low, strange 
laugh, which seemed to those who heard 
it to float in the atmosphere, and echo 
unexpectedly for hours afterward. 

“You were talking, ladies and gentle- 
men. Go on with your stories. Oh! 
you can’t tell them now,” she said, ad- 
dressing the silent group. And then, 
with sudden wrath, she added, “Why 
don’t some of you speak to me? You 
do not know my name, I suppose. I 
am Mrs. Farmsley, Farm-s-l-e-y,” she 
repeated with an accent of infinite scorn 
on each syllable. There were some low, 
murmured sentences among the rest, and 
that magnetic glance from each to each, 
which did not need the interpretation of 
words to convey the information that 
poor Mrs. Farmsley was crazy. One 
after another they quietly dispersed, un- 
til Mrs. Farmsley was left alone with the 
sunshine and shadows. She seated her- 
self m the chair lately occupied by the 
minister, and pushed back the heavy 
hood from her face—a face in which 
there was yet something of freshness 
and comeliness, albeit the mantle of rea- 
son, which covers good and evil passions 
from the cruel gaze of the public, was 
gone. One might well shudder at the 
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depths of evil which her dark imagin- 
ings revealed, and even shudder that the 
gleams of pity and tenderness which at 
times came over her were so faint and 
few. - It seemed that her external life 
was in sympathy with all internal vibra- 
tions; and her head trembled, responsive 
to every passing fancy, as the leaves 
above her did to the summer breezes, 
while low, half-inaudible words issued 
from her restless lips. She might have 
been recounting her life, as the village 
people knew it, and revealing perchance 
something of those chapters which, be- 
sides herself, God only knew, and know- 
ing which, His judgment was tempered 
with infinite mercy. 


Many years before the bright summer 
morning when Eleanor Farmsley sat be- 
neath the maple, she had come—a pretty 
young bride—with her stalwart husband 
to her American home. These were 


busy years, in which Richard Farmsley 


built the house already described, and 
Eleanor worked with her hands until 
they forgot their former fairness, and 
became skilled in many things which in 
those days it was thought were excellent 
things in a woman. 

The bare, cheerless walls of Richard 
Farmsley’s house echoed not unfrequent- 
ly to his boisterous mirth, and that of 
his companions, whose milder potations 
seemed almost abstemiousness by com- 
parison. On such occasions as these, 
which became more and more frequent 
as the years advanced, Eleanor Farms- 
ley hid herself in the remotest corners, 
endeavoring, as much as possible, to es- 
cape the rude sights and sounds. It 
was on these occasions, too, that he told 
the story of their former lives, for when 
he was sober he was as reticent as El- 
eanor herself on that subject. How the 
echoes came to her mockingly (where 
she was cowering away in the lonely gar- 
ret) of her English home, and how he 
had won her from it in spite of the grief 
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and anger of friends. A thousand times, 
it seemed to her, he told the story, 
strengthening himself at each recital in 
his idea of an absolute possession of her, 
and her abject dependence upon his 
merest fancies. Year by year the farm 
grew more chary of its treasures. Nat- 
ure always revenges herself for any in- 
dignity cast upon her, and in the fields 
which man has once taken under his 
guardianship she stores her thistles and 
nettles whenever he neglects his charge. 
She is busier far than any husbandman, 
and avails herself of the protection which 
the fences, constructed by his industry, 
afford. But there was money in the 
land, as Richard Farmsley found, and 
money that came easier, and perhaps 
surer, than in labgring for it with plow 
or scythe. His farm was mortgaged, 
acre after acre, he himself hardly knew 
how much of it—at least not as well as 
his neighbor, David Jarvis, did. 

Thus things went on, as the days and 
years passed. Except for the gleams of 
hopefulness for the future, there was lit- 
tle to make Eleanor’s life happy. But 
Eleanor’s neighbors, for the most part, 
found her cheerful, and she had always 
a store of sympathy and tenderness for 
the griefs of.others. 

There came at last a spring which was 
cold and dreary, as the springs were 
wont to be among the mountains. It 
was in these early spring-days, I thin <, 
that Eleanor regretted the old home 
most—the days that brought nothing with 
them but cold winds, and acertain subtile 
power for the breaking up of the frost- 
bound streams. Then she remembered 
the fair English lawns, the smiling mead- 
ows, and blossoming hawthorn hedges. 
Perchance there were other things, too, 
which gave coloring to the picture, and 
made her heart ache and her eyes dim. 
The spring was none the less dreary 
because the sullen roar of the swollen 
tide of the river could be distinctly heard 
from the house. The tributes from the 
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melting snow of the mountain had in- 
creased its volume, and farther down the 
stream had caused it to overflow its 
marshy borders. 

Richard Farmsley took his gun, and 
that inevitable companion who keeps his 
cheerful counsel hid within the gloomy 
confines of a black bottle, and went out 
in his boat. It is also an indication of 
spring that great flocks of ducks are fly- 
ing northward; and the sportsman was 
in those days sure of his game in the 
sedgy, uncertain borders of the river. 

But when evening came he did not re- 
turn. All through the night Eleanor 
watched and waited, and when the gray 
morning deepened into the still grayer 
light of a rainy day, she was still alone. 
The next evening the neighbors set out 
with torches, through the heavily de- 
scending rain, in search ofhim. During 
the night the rain ceased, and through the 
parted clouds the stars looked serenely 
down upon the troubled waters. It was 
then they found him upon a little mound, 
to which a group of trees had firmly tak- 
en root. But the body was cold and 
lifeless. And in the first flushes of a 
rosy sunrise they brought him silently 
to his home. 

For weeks afterward there was a gleam 
from a candle in the window, where it 
had so often been seen as a beacon for 
Richard Farmsley. And it was intui- 
tively known that the watcher sat there, 
pale and silent. 

But even grief—a widow’s grief—can 
not long possess the sanctity of solitude. 
She was told that the home could be 
hers no longer, and that but a bare pit- 
tance would remain to her after the 
mortgages and debts were paid. To the 
surprise of every one she battled valiant- 
ly for her home. It seemed as if the 
moral force of her whole life was con- 
centrated in the one effort. She yielded 
at length to the power of the law, and 
was crushed and bruised in the contest 
—as the weaker party always is. It was 
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owing to the clemency of David Jarvis— 
who took possession of the Farmsley 
House as soon as might be—that she was 
providec with a small cottage, te which 
were attached a few acres of land, on a 
distant part of the estate. 

It was the vague, unwritten chapters 
of this history that Eleanor Farmsley 
murmured to herself, as she sat in the 
trembling sunlight which fell through the 
branches of the maple. It was this his- 
tory which she had repeated in the sun- 
light and beneath the stars, in the cold 
gray of the morning and the warm glowof 
noon, until every tree in the forest and all 
the nodding flowers on the hill-side were 
familiar with its burden. These were 
usually her counselors and her confi- 
dants ; and the flutter of her white gar- 
ments could often be seen at the edge of 
the forest, or far up the mountain-side. 
The traveler would often meet her on 
lonely and unfrequented roads, many 
miles from her home; and if he were a 
stranger, might talk to her for half an 
hour without having reason to suppose, 
except for her fantastic dress, that she 
was crazy. Many a one testified to 
words of thoughtful kindness ; and some 
spoke of the malice which misdirected 
their steps and led them miles away 
from their destination. 

She did not often come to the village, 
as she had done on this occasion. But 
when she did, the people were apt to 
leaye her to herself, although not afraid 
of her, for her insanity never assumed 
the form of violence. Those who looked 
at her, or spoke of her, expressed no sen- 
timent but one of pity for her sad con- 
dition. Nevertheless, there was an in- 
stinctive and universal shrinking from 
any contact with her. When the reason 
is gone, and when the volition ceases to 
be directed by that discretion which 
weighs our relations toward each other, 
one seems under a speil of weird en- 
chantment, which is complete isolation. 
The bond of fellowship, which made the 
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most holy and the most degraded, as 
well as the richest and poorest, akin, 
is lost. There is no measure for the 
reason with insanity, and death itself 
does not remove our friends so immeas- 
urably. 

But it was recently rumored that the 
Farmsley House, as it was still called, 
was haunted! Yes, in the midst of the 
enlightenment of sixty years ago, these 
stories received a vague credence, or 
such an uneasy disbelief that a slight 
thing would turn the scale. People re- 
verted to the days when wise and good 
men had believed in sorcery and witch- 
craft, and aided each other’s memories 
in freshening up moldering stories of 
the supernatural. Some there were who 
did not hesitate to say, that if Eleanor 
Farmsley had lived a hundred years be- 
fore she would have been burned for a 
witch. There were others who averred 
that all of the stories had their origin 
in David Jarvis’ conscience, which would 
never cease to reproach him for the dis- 
honest possession of the property. Not 
only did these things astonish many of 
the sober- minded, simple country folk, 
but it disturbed them also. Nervous 
housewives complained that dishes were 
broken in their pantries which could not 
be accounted for by any possible natural 


agency; that their butter gave symp-. 


toms of not “coming ;” and various other 
affairs in which witches only mingle, 
evinced indications of their presence. 
There was this half-expressed stigma 
attached to Eleanor Farmsley’s name; 
for public opinion, which always sup- 
poses itself to have outgrown its child- 
hood, and to have advanced to the very 
acme of wisdom, was ready to go back 
to its childish hobgoblins upon the very 
slightest provocation. 

The matter gained a certain weight, 
too, because David Jarvis would be the 
last man to be affected by the merely 
fanciful and imaginary. His character- 
istics were those of that fortunate part 
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of the brotherhood, whose success in 
the money-getting business of life be- 
speaks them practical natures and “men 
of sense.” Since he had lived at the 
Farmsley House, however, it was insen- 
sibly felt that he was not the same man 
he had been ; and thus weakly leaving his 
business to gossip over “ wives’ tales” 
confirmed this opinion. For this one 
act, trifling as it was in itself, was a tacit 
acknowledgment that he had yielded his 
common sense and incredulity. During 
the summer things went on from bad to 
worse; and from a rough, jovial fellow, he 
became a solemn, morose man.. There 
was one singular thing about these vul- 
garly supernatural manifestations: and 
that was, that they occurred only when 
David himself was in the house. His 
neighbors grew suspicious, for they de- 
cided that a “judgment” was being vis- 
ited upon him, and even his wife and the 
children grew shy and fearful. The shut- 
ters of the window from which the light 
used to gleam were always closed during 
the evening, and David himself saw to 
fastening them. But he had been found, 
in the loneliest hour of the night, when 
the rest of the family were quietly sleep- 
ing, standing in the road, watching the 
light from that very window like a man 
enchanted. There were often sounds of 
discordant laughter about the house, as 
if the ghost of Richard Farmsley could 
never quite strike the pitch of that bluff 
farmer’s hearty voice, and was making 
extempore and ineffectual efforts to get 
the key. 

In spite ofall this, David Jarvis seemed 
to grow attached to the place, and when 
winter came rarely left it, even to gos- 
sip in the village. But he grewabsorbed, 
as well as silent and thoughtful, over 
some work which was beginning to oc- 
cupy all of his leisure time. This occu- 
pation was carried on in a little work- 
shop, which was in those days attached 
to every house in the country ; for then a 
man was at least externally what he is 
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always said to be internally—a micro- 
cosm—and was inevitably a “Jack-at- 
all-trades.” 

No one knew how he was employed, 
but he seemed to grow more cheerful, 
and the house to grow more quiet. The 
sound of the plane and saw would be 
heard for days together unceasingly, and 
then the work would seem to change its 
character, and the monotonous sound of 
the chisel would be heard hour after 
hour. 

It was not until the spring came that 
these labors were explained. The earth 
began to lose those resonant qualities 
which the frost had imparted to it, and 
the sound of David Jarvis’ footsteps, as 
he plodded from the house-door to the 
workshop, lost their ringing echoes ; and 
the sound seemed to reach far down to 
the foundations of the soil, and leave be- 
hind them only a lingering sigh. This 
process was one which he knew well, but 
which he had never before studied with 
such satisfaction. In the meantime the 
pale, yellow branches of a weeping-wil- 
low, not far from the house, had been 
growing more pliant, and at the nodes 
along their pendent stems were indica- 
tions of the coming verdure of summer. 
These trees were so long used as sym- 
bols of sepulture that even the stranger 
could read their story afar off. And in 
those days a homestead was hardly com- 
plete without one of those sentinels to 
guard the graves of the family. Perhaps 
a man loved his home better, and got to 
have a tenderer feeling for his surround- 
ings, in thinking of them in connection 
with his last resting-place; and to his 
descendants there was a sacredness at- 
tached to these indications, producing 
something like a patriarchal sentiment. 
There is little reason to suppose that 
our ancestors were unpleasantly affect- 
ed by the lugubrious character of such 
things; for in most of the old houses 
there are still to be found specimens of 
fine art, which have been banished from 
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the parlor through successive stages of 
degradation, until, with other miscellane- 
ous remains, which the cabinet -maker 
and the upholsterer would refuse to 
recognize as furniture, they occupy the 
“children’s room.” 

At the Farmsley House, there had been 
a willow planted by Richard Farmsley’s 
own hands in just such growing spring 
weather. In a few years the sapling had 
grown to be a tree, and when the sway- 
ing branches nearly touched the ground, 
his form was laid under them beneath 
the sod. There had been offerings of 
summer flowers from the meadows, and 
autumn leaves from the forest laid upon 
the grave, and during the winter there 
were traces of restless footsteps in the 
snow. These tributes were hitherto all 
that had marked it, but David Jarvis’ 
winter’s work had shaped the materials 
which were to divide it from the open 
field, and define it as sacred ground. 
And on a gray slate-stone from the 
mountain-side, this unskilled sculptor 
had engraved the name and age of Rich- 
ard Farmsley. 

“Wife,” said David Jarvis, one after- 
noon, after he had been contemplating 
his finished work from his own door- 
step, “our old house is yet unoccupied, 
and I have a mind that we should move 


cback in it again.” 


“Why, David,” said Mrs. Jarvis, re- 
piningly, “we just begun to be comfort- 
able here, and there ain’t been any man- 
ifestations lately. I don’t see why you 
should go now.” 

“The old house was more comfortable 
than this, and I liked it better. Be- 
sides,” added Mr. Jarvis, extending the 
subject, “the garden there was far bet- 
ter than this one will ever be.” 

“ That’s true,” responded Mrs. Jarvis, 
who had, as she- said, a fondness for 
“garden sass,” and found much force in 
this argument. 

Perhaps, too, she was not so unwill- 
ing to leave the place as she wished to 
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appear; and she might have thought 
there was a chance for her husband to 
regain something of his former cheerful- 
ness in his old home. 

At any rate, the change was speedily 
effected, but without the pleasant conse- 
quences she had hoped for. The Farms- 
ley House still seemed to possess an un- 
canny attraction for him. Tradition says 
that, notwithstanding his efforts to ap- 
pease the manes of the dead, or to pro- 
pitiate the favor of the living, the house 
was still haunted. And David Jarvis 
used to watch covertly from the dark 
shadows cast by the house, the white 
figure sitting in the moonlight by the 
grave. One night the sky was full of 
black, shifting clouds, and the lightning 
which pierced them at intervals only ren- 
dered the gloom more intense. The 
wind came soughing out of the forest 
and across the fields, and occasionally 
in its gathered strength it shook the 
house, as a strong and angry man would 


shake any puny thing entirely in his 


power. But still it seemed safer to be 
within, than to be exposed to the power 
of the elements without. David Jarvis 
was at the Farmsley House, where he 
had not been for weeks before, for re- 
cently he had seemed to lose somewhat 
of the old enchantment. From the shel- 
tered back “stoop,” which seemed to be 
let into the house instead of standing out 
from it, he was watching the coming 
storm, experiencing that strange delight 
which many natures receive from any 
exhibition of power. But during the 
brief moment of a flash of lightning, 
which rendered every thing with such 
peculiarly vivid distinctness that one 
glance seemed to comprehend more than 
an hour of sunshine, he saw the willow- 
tree and the lonely figure bending over 
the grave. 

It had been months since he had 
spoken to Eleanor Farmsley, but he 
could not leave her exposed to the mercy 
of the storm. He hastened to her, and 
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laying his hand upon her arm, said, 
“Come, come quick; the storm will be 
here in a minute.” 

She did not reply for a moment, but 
put her hand down upon the gray stone, 
and slowly traced out the letters with her 
fingers, and then, turning toward him, 
she said, in a low voice, which seemed 
to have in it the repressed hush of the 
atmosphere : 

“Who did this?” 

I think David Jarvis was for a brief 
space ahappy man. He thought he had 
secured her gratitude, and his sin, what- 
ever it might be, was expiated by mak- 
ing her happy. 

But when he replied that it was his 
work, at the same time urging her to 
seek the shelter of the house, she turn- 
ed upon him with a sudden wrath and 
fury, and heaped curses and invective on 
his head, her voice outriding in its rage 
the storm which had burst upon them. 

“Your work!” said she, clutching the 
gray stone with both hands; “you may 
well say that it is your work that he lies 
here dead, dead!” 

“Woman, stop! You forget that Rich- 
ard Farmsley was drowned, and in that 
terrible visitation we could only see the 
arm of the Lord, which is mighty to de- 
stroy as well as to save.” 

Her mind was usually at once divert- 
ed by the introduction of a new subject; 
but now she ignored God’s Providence. 
Clinging tenaciously to what she had al- 
ready said: “He spent his nights in 
drunkenness ard riot with you. You 
knew where he went when he went down 
the river. And now you think he will 
forgive you because you have put this 
stone above his head. But,” she con- 
tinued, laughing wildly, “yow will never 
forget him; you will always see his face, 
and hear him laugh—” 

“Let me go,” said David Jarvis, loos- 
ening the hold she had laid on his coat, 
and hastening toward the house. 

“Oh, the storm is not for fine gentle- 
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men; but your own evil fancies will give 
you worse company inside.” 

When he had nearly reached the house, 
a flash of lightning blinded him, and he 
was stunned by a terrific peal of thun- 
der. In the midst of it all, he heard an 
unearthly scream. 

When he recovered his senses, hours 
afterward, the stars were shining with a 
freshness, as if they had been newly cre- 
ated, and had known neither storm 
nor cloud during their serene existence. 
There were no traces in the heavens of 
the recent storm, and at first neither 
did there seem to be any upon the earth. 
And David Jarvis might have thought 
the scene through which he had recent- 
ly passed was only a dream—a more 
vivid fancy than usual, conjured up by 
his wild imaginings ; that he himself had 
created the scene, and held the conver- 
sation with an imaginary character, to 
whom he had supplied sentiments and 
words, as he had so often endeavored to 
imitate Richard Farmsley’s voice and 
laugh ; but, after a moment, he saw the 
prostrate willow, and intuitively knew 
the story which it concealed. 

When Parson Wise spoke to the some- 
what curious, but solemn and silent 
crowd, which a few days later had col- 
lected in the deserted house, there was 
among them a feeling of vague dissatis- 
faction that his words were only of trust 
and hopefulness for the troubled spirit 
which had left the worn and crushed 
form, and that he did not in any manner 
explain or revert to the recent supernat- 
ural occurrences. 

Many of them lingered there after the 
simple services were concluded, wander- 
ing in and out of the rooms, and telling 
the old stories over again in anxious 
whispers. 

“Don’t you think there will be any 
more ghosts, or any of those queer things 
happening here?” said Milly Fairchild, 
half regretfully. 
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And Mr. Slocum audibly supposed 
there would be no more “manifesta- 
tions,” and wondered if David Jarvis 
would come back again, and live in the 
Farmsley House. 

But he did not; and the place passed 
from one person to another in a rather 
rapid succession of changes for those 
“slow times.” Its supernatural history 
became a thing of the past; but there was 
no prosperity in the acres of the farm, 
and, somehow, but little peace or happi- 
ness within the walls of the old house. 

David Jarvis moved, with his family, 
into the Far West. It was many aday’s 
journey, with his strong horses and can- 
vas-covered wagon. One day he re- 
turned to the village, which had grown 
to be a city, while his hair had been 
growing gray and his form bowed. He 
wandered restlessly up and down the 
unfamiliar streets, but not until evening 
came did he follow the winding road which 
led to the Farmsley House. When the 
morning star was paling in the glad light 
of the coming day, those farmers who 
were early afield saw an old man walk- 
ing away from the graves beneath the 
willow—for the old tree had again sprout- 
ed, and grown into goodly proportions. 
There was something elastic and youth- 
ful in his step, as if he had found joy 
and peace during his midnight vigil. 
The dawn deepened into the rosy morn- 
ing, the morning into the calm noonday, 
and, when sunset came, Parson Wise’s 
granddaughter stopped her pony phae- 
ton within the shadow of the old house, 
and, turning to the white-haired old man 
who was accompanying her, said that 
“no place in the whole country was so ab- 
solutely calm and peaceful as the Farms- 
ley House.” Her grandfather smiled 
as he answered that it was indeed so— 
the old house had grown strangely peace- 
ful of late; he did not know, perhaps an 
old man’s memory had colored a half- 
forgotten tradition too strongly. 
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ET the reader spread out before 

him the map of California, and 
upon it trace the Sierra Nevada and the 
Coast Range, and he will discover the 
outline of a very elongated and very im- 
mense eye, of which the pines and the 
redwoods form the lashes. In May this 
eye is a green one, one of those ojueles 
verdes so celebrated in Spanish poetry 
some generations ago; but all the weary 
summer it stares broadly up into the 
cloudless heavens, and never winks, nor 
do the heavens wink at it; but it fades 
from pitiless day to day, and droops, and 
withers, till it becomes one of those 
pale, mystic eyes of the Orient, admired 
by De Musset. But the pupil of this 


eye, the “City of the Plains,” fades not 


nor blanches, but bears its brightness 
through the summer heats. 

Journey in the middle of summer 
across the great plains, where the sun 
flames and shakes in a heaven of brass, 
and you behold about you nothing but a 
dreary contiguity of seared and crispy 
grass, or of stubble, with here and there, 
perhaps, a mighty column of dust as- 
cending up from athrasher. Absolutely 
nothing else ; for even those stately par- 
allel cordilleras, snow-silvered atop, roof- 
ing cool silver within, and refreshing as 
ice-cream merely to behold from the 
flickering floor of this oven, are now 
muffled from sight by the all-enveloping 
haze. It is the only period California 
has answering to Indian summer; for 
there is here, alas! no material for that 
delightful season—as Hawthorne de- 
scribes it—with “its pensive glory in 
the far golden gleams among the long 
shadows of the trees.” But this haze is 
its tropical equivalent, and breathes over 
the land an influence, not dreamy, tran- 


quil, and pensive, like that beautiful sum- 
mer of our East, but it has in it a suggest- 
iveness of Grecian genius—as it were an 
exquisitely tender and subtile spirit of 
earth, which gave breath to the old au- 
tochthones. When her gorgeous season 
slowly fades into nothingness, and the 
beauty of California turns to the hideous 
pallor of death, there seems yet to linger 
over her face an aureola, like the soul 
of a dying saint, or some sweet breath 
of resignation, which makes those sunk- 
en features still dearer to the beholders. 
And in the years of her anguish and 
trembling, as in 1868, this presence is 
still more plainly felt, as if California 
piteously pleaded with her children for 
sympathy. 

And now we behold, afar off, shadowy 
and flickering in the haze, the City of 
the Plains, whose few spires—for it has 
very few—seem to wimple like the blaze 
of a candle, as if they were tugging to 
loosen themselves, and shoot up from 
the cool, green masses of the foliage. 
Then we draw near and walk in its 
streets, and find them, although absurdly 
hacked and comminuted by the authori- 
ties, just on the edge of summer, ready 
for the manufacture of infinite floury 
dust, pretty well sprinkled and subdued, 
thanks to the private enterprise of the 
citizens. With the help of an occa- 
sional friendly breeze, the grand old cot- 
tonwoods shake themselves pretty clean, 
though the lower shrubbery, in some 
quarters, is almost suffocated. In look- 
ing over this minor shrubbery, one is 
moved to exclaim, How much of Aus- 
tralia, and how little of California! With 
the exception of the calycanthus, and 
the barberry, with its pretty, bluish, sil- 
ver-sweating leaves, one recognizes little 
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that is distinctly Californian. Yet, in 
contrast with the odious, little, naked, 
redwood villages of the interior, I ac- 
cept it all with gratitude; and, were not 
the houses quite so nearly unvarying in 
their brown sombreness or their pump- 
kin-and-milk sickliness, I should feel 
almost at home in the East again. 

Such was the manner of my first visit 
to Sacramento, wherein I remained only 
a few hours. 

The second time I came up the river. 
This time I arrived in one of those mag- 
nificent river steamers, “‘some wee short 
hour ayant the twal’,” and fast asleep 
in a chair, until | was awakened by 
the surcease of the steamer’s noise and 
trembling. Then I crawltd out on the 
great wooden quay, and saw three-fourths 
of a jet of gas, and two men tearing up 
the street at such a rate one would have 
thought one of them was a thief and the 
other an honest man. 

In a hotel not far from the quay there 
was a night-clerk, also fast asleep, and 
nodding over his chair as if he were en- 
gaged in a conversation with some one 
behind him, and were signifying his ap- 
proval to a series of very frequent re- 
marks. He roused up, closed his mouth, 
opened his eyes, looked on the right, 
then on the left side of him, then at me, 
sat up straight in his chair, then rose 
up and winked very hard with both eyes, 
and drawled out in a perfunctory tone: 

“ Well, yes.” 

It is exceedingly comfortable, in leav- 
ing San Francisco, not only to shake off 
the dust from your shoes, but also to 
take off your clothes and shake them, 
and after that, scratch no more forev- 
er. But they have mosquitoes in Sac- 
ramento. And has any of my readers 
ever made the discovery that the ¢u/e 
mosquitoes of California have cold feet? 
At least the w/e mosquitoes about Sac- 
ramento have cold feet. ocis relictis, 
it is a fact of natural history. 

But then, as to the hotels of Sacra- 
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mento. Multum in parvo. They are 
all very small, certainly, and sufficiently 
mean-looking outside ; but I am far from 
certain that the above remark does not 
apply to them, in its best signification. 
At least it applies to the one where I 
lodged, and that was not the one where 
the Legislature stayed. If you want to 
eat an old-fashioned, honest supper of 
bread and milk and baked apples—which 
is the only rational supper in a climate 
like this—you can eat it there to per- 
fection ; especially the milk, which is not 
to be named in the same year with any 
thing I ever found in San Francisco. 
As to the size of the hotels, I have no 
observation to offer. I have almost un- 
limited confidence in the enterprise of 
Sacramento, and in the judgment of its 
citizens as to their own requirements 
and sources of profit; and if their quick 
business instinct has not discovered the 
necessity, either for their own gain or 
for the accommodation of travelers, to 
erect more commodious structures, I 
judge that pretty good evidence that they 
are not pressingly needed. Certain it 
is, that they need not concern them- 
selves greatly to enlarge the accommo- 
dations for the Legislature, for a great 
number of these gentlemen displayed a 
conspicuous and very commendable hu- 
mility in this regard, coming cheerfully out 
of their rooms while the servants cleaned 
them—an operation which seemed to 
occupy most of the forenoon—and ran- 
ging themselves, with an expression of 
tranquil contentment along the wall, with 
their hands insinuated into the pock- 
ets of their trowsers. And as for shav- 
ing, the tonsorial profits of Sacramento 
were most unjustly curtailed, since, as I 
heard an honorable member remark to 
a barber, he had “learned to make the 
sandy trip himself.” 

But I have a bone to pick with the 
proprietors, both of hotels and restau- 
rants, in the matter of their management 
of waiters. There is an aggravatingly 
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large number of men in this city who, 
like Dismal Jemmy with the theatres, 
hang about the places where people pub- 
licly eat, with mouths ajar, waiting for an 
engagementas supernumeraries. Huge, 
blowsy-faced Philistines, who ought to 
be driving a plow, or breaking bullocks 
to the yoke, slip in and work two or three 
days, then are dismissed, and take out 
their wages in eating. You select the 
neatest-looking man among them, and 
quietly slip a piece of silver into his 
hand, and then, by the time you get him 
well instructed and “coached” up as to 
what you like, presto! he is gone. Next 
day you are disgusted to see him sitting 
at the next table, in better clothes than 
you have yourself, complacently munch- 
ing a rump-steak which is at least a 
thought and a half betterthan yours. I 
do not say this is the rule in the Sacra- 
mento restaurants, but there is too much 
of it, even in the best of them. Many 
of them, too, are quite in the rear of the 


epoclf, and continue to bring out their 
bills of fare and their prices very much 
as if they still wrote 1850. 

Sacramento has no West End, unfort- 
unately, except figuratively, and never 
can have, because of the river and the 


lumber-yards. On the north side is Chi- 
natown, and on the south side are the 
sloughs, bogs, fens, bayous, estuaries, 
swamps, morasses, etc.; or rather, one 
continuous slough, with accidents of 
islands and lumps of earth flung down 
into it at uncertain intervals. They have 
digged many brick-yards here, which are 
full of water; and around these one has 
an excellent opportunity, every day, to 
study the fine, manly forms of the rising 
generation. The boys willswim, whether 
people are looking through the windows 
or not. 

Among the buildings, one naturally 
goes first to visit the Capitol. In ap- 
proaching it, one’s eye, of course, falls 
first upon the little dome, which, with its 
flag-staff, looks like an aggravated case 
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of a wart, or a sort of mole, with a hair 
growing out of the top of it. But it 
would be cruelly unjust to judge the 
Capitol in its unfinished condition. (Do 
I not rejoice in that reason for not being 
obliged to pass an opinion ?) 

That which most interested me in the 
Capitol was a little, old, neglected pict- 
ure, which the authorities seem to de- 
sire to hide away entirely out of sight, 
as I saw a country cousin hustled away, 
the other day, into the kitchen, when 
“company” called. I like to look at 
this picture: it seems so cool and re- 
freshing in these days, when a man 
wishes he could take off his flesh and sit 
in his bones. It is difficult to describe 
it accurately; but it seems intended to 
represent a kind of absurd clay-colored 
ocean, slightly tinged with gold, with 
sundry small objects sprinkled or salted 
over it, which appear to be meant for 
houses, and a few forlorn trees sticking 
up from the depths of the waters. There 
are numerous men and animals engaged 
in various interesting and active avoca- 
tions. For instance, a pig is swimming 
among the houses, with a piece of dry- 
goods in its mouth ; a man is wading neck- 
deep, with a basket of canned peaches 
and a greyhound pup on his head; oth- 
ers are dragging people out by the heads 
from upper windows into skiffs. I have 
not the slightest idea what it is all about, 
any more than poor Christopher Sly, the 
tinker, had about the play; and I shud- 
deringly ask, with him—for my room is 
in the second story—“ Comes there any 
more of it?” 

Some slignt reference to the scene of 
the picture seems to be had in the fact 
that two streets, running straight back 
from the river, have been, with incredi- 
ble labor and expense, filled up to a 
higher grade. At the outer ends of 
these streets, many buildings, not yet 
raised, seem to be dropped down, as it 
were, into a cellar, so that their eyes 
are only ona level with the street. This 
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work has entailed an immense outlay on 
the city, of which some notion may be 
formed from the fact that it costs $16,900 
merely to raise one building, the Court- 
house, to say nothing of the grading. 
But the descent from these high-grade 
streets to the common level of the city 
is not always elegantly and felicitously 
effected, especially in the night. Vari- 
ous isolated buildings near these streets 
have lifted themselves up, and have a 
piece of pavement several feet higher 
than other people’s. Every body here 
in Sacramento builds his pavement on a 
different level from that of his neighbor, 
if possible, and does not always drive 
down the nails well. Consequently there 
are innumerable little shoulders or steps, 
which are so exquisitely unexpected that 
you drop off with one foot, and plump 
down with the prettiest possible little 
nod, and a “thank’ee.” Add to this that 
there is no gas, except on the two favor- 
ed streets, and there is a large aggrega- 


tion of probabilities that you will get 
hopelessly wrong end up. 

Sacramento is eminently realistic, hard- 
headed, and practical. Take its street 


nomenclature, for instance. It is all 
Arabic numerals one way, and Roman 
letters the other way —representing the 
two most severely practical and mathe- 
matical nations that ever existed. One 
begins soon to feel a pretty sanguinary 
wish that one could rip up this weari- 
some monotony, and insert somewhere 
a street with the scraggiest name any 
body can imagine. One prominent illus- 
tration of this practical tendency is fur- 
nished by the retention of frog- ponds 
and fish-ponds, “handy,” as a Vermont- 
er would say, on vacant lots and squares, 
which could not at present be otherwise 
profitably utilized. There is a church in 
the very heart of the city which stands 
up on stilts in the green water, like King 
Stork. On one side of it there is a good 
bit of a lot, which is divided diagonally 
into two parts —one of dry land, and one 
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of water. On the dry land there is a 
melancholy and severely ascetic goat, 
which eats grass by day, and in the 
evening munches its cud as solemnly as 
if it were a wisp of church lint. In the 
water there is a colony of frogs, which, 
as soon as the sun sets, commence send- 
ing up-their cheerful vespers right under 
the eaves of the church, reminding one 
of the damp singers of Aristophanes, 
with their “brekekex, koax-koax!” The 
other evening, when I was attending a 
singing-school, or a Dorcas Society here 
—for amid the screeching I was not 
able to ascertain accurately the nature 
of the proceedings—I was‘greatly moved 
to thrust my head from the window, and 
cry out, in the words of the pagan Hor- 
ace, “Hence! ye profane, hence!” 

As an instance of perseverance, which 
is eminently characteristic and worthy of 
Sacramento, let me give the history of 
my swallows. At the proper season a 
pair of them took possession of a rain- 
spout across the street from my window, 
and after an infinite amount of cheeping, 
and twittering, and fluttering, and jump- 
ing up and down, and all over and around 
it, by way of dedication, they commenced 
carrying straws and feathers. But they 
were subject, like the city itself, to in- 
undations, which would boom down the 
spout, and carry out the whole structure 
pell-mell. But they persevered, evident- 
ly thinking that, with a surcease of rains, 
they would succeed. But it seemed the 
spout was so slippery the straws would 
not stick, wet ordry. The proprietor of 
the undertaking would carry one in, peck, 
and peck, and arrange it, then come out, 
and out the straw would slip along with 
him. He got in a towering passion one 
day, popped into the spout, and scratch- 
ed out every straw. For three whole 
months now they have been laboring 
thus in vain. Once in a while, after a 
dozen straws have been induced to stick, 
and then slip out all together, you may 
see Mr. Hirundo stand and squint into 
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the spout with one eye, then turn round 
and squint in with the other. Then he 
will try again, and fail, and then he will 
stick his head clear into the spout, and 
look up and down and all around, as if 
to say, “What on airth is the reason the 
straws won’t stick?” Their neighbors’ 
chicks have hatched, feathered, grown 
up, and tumbled out of the nests; but 
these have not deposited an egg. And 
now, as I write, this unfortunate pair, 
childless and hopeless, are sitting to- 
gether on the spout, in silent and un- 
speakable despair. 

Sacramento is, and promises to re- 
main, not only the political, but also the 
strong-minded centre of the State. The 
great number of girls who excelled in the 
recent annual school examinations, and 
the multitude of blooming maidens you 
see in the streets, are among the most 
notable and hopeful phenomena of the 
city. I have never seen them so nu- 


merous in any other California city. A 
very observing lady to whom I mention- 


ed this matter the other day, and who 
has lived in some of the larger cities of 
the East, confirmed my opinion, having 
arrived independently at the same con- 
clusion. “Slips of girls,” she called 
them, and I like the phrase: it is so neat 
and expressive. One reason why you 
see comparatively so few boys in Sacra- 
mento is, that so many of them are tru- 
ants, and run away on larks, shooting, 
swimming, fighting, and the like. 

The children of California, as a gen- 
eral thing, are almost as insufferable in 
their tempers as those of great Southern 
planters. This is a result for which there 
is cause enough, aside from other things, 
in the meekness and the infantile inno- 
cency of those Chinese servants. No 
words can utter the added bitterness of 
the pangs which grew up to the South- 
erners in the war’s disasters out of that 
pride and stiffness of soul begotten in 
them by their youthful domineering over 
the Negroes. Neither can any language 
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express the deplorable influence which 
this same training has had in making 
them intractable and fierce among them- 
selves. 

Above all others in the Republic, it is 
most unfortunate for these precious lit- 
tle John Bullions, in whose veins flows 
such lordly blood, to be brought in con- 
tact with these pitiful and craven shrimps 
of souls. The Chinese are too willing. 
They do too much: they are pampering 
up a generation in indolence. They bear 
too much. I confess, when I see them 
set upon and pelted by these little, im- 
pudent monkeys, I revolt against the 
Sermon on the Mount, and wish in my 
soul they would fall to and cuff them 
well, They need it, if ever children did. 
The most unmitigated tyranny for fifty 
years of the most cantankerous Bridgets 
any body ever saw would have been a 
blessing in disguise to California. Yet 
it is pleasant to know that practical Sac- 
ramento is not wholly given up to the 
rule of this China-pampered sloth. In 
the elegant mansion of one of the first 
citizens there is heard nearly every even- 
ing fine singing and piano-playing by 
his daughters, who are yet not afraid to 
wipe the dishes: of which thing I have 
had ocular testimony. 

My experiences of the fountain-heads 
of knowledge in Sacramento have not 
been of the most edifying. There are 
exceptions to all rules, which are proved 
thereby — will some kind soul explain to 
me how an exception proves a rule?— 
even as Callimachus was a librarian, and 
yet agenius. There may be exceptions 
to that rule here: I am looking sharply 
for them. The State Library, whatever 
political party has it in control, appears 
to be principally given up to button-hol- 
ing uses, to political love-making, and 
erratic gerrymandering. The ladies who 
visit it use distressingly loud voices; 
also, their escorts. 

“Well, the la me! now if that book 
isn’t bigger’n my cheese- board!” 
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Such was the observation that came 
down to us, in a sharp treble, from the 
gallery. Presently the old lady took outa 
handkerchief, with large blue-and-white 
checkers, and began to wipe her specta- 
cles. Holding them out over the balus- 
trade, she let the handkerchief fall, and 
it descended, with many a graceful whirl 
and flutter, like Corporal Tim’s hat, 
gently down to the floor. Then there 
came along another family, with a ruddy- 
cheeked, marriageable maiden, and three 
boys in roundabouts, all talking at the 
top of their bent. 

“O pa! wouldn’t any body know lots, 
if he knowed all there was in them 
books!” cried the maiden. 

“Sho! he’d be crazy,” answered pa. 

In the few visits I have made to the 
Sacramento Library, it has seemed to be 
a well-conducted and entirely creditable 
institution, except for the talking. 

The books of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association are in a small and rath- 
er dingy room. There is a pitcher of 
water thoughtfully set on the shoulder 
of the book-case ; but if you drink from 
the tumbler, you will have to turn it bot- 
tom end up again. The standard is 
broken off, and you can no more per- 
suade it to stand erect than ae courtiers 
‘could induce Columbus’ egg to abide on 
the little end. Far be it from me, how- 
ever, to seek to bring ridicule on the 
Association itself; for all the members 
whom I have met are eminently worthy 
of respect, and seem to be earnest in 
doing good. 

They had here, for some weeks, an 
exhibition of pictures, which unveiled 
their beauties to you for twenty-five 
cents. Somewhat in the manner of cir- 
cus-men, they smeared the glass white 
all around as high as your head, so that 
you couldn’t possibly get a surreptitious 
glimpse from the outside. But they were 
shown for the benefit of a very deserv- 
ing benevolent institution; and you en- 
tered with charitable motives, and were 
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bound, therefore, to retain these feelings 
while surveying the pictures. 

State capitals are, as a general rule, 
notorious for their dullness, their legal 
formality, and are in every respect as dry 
as dust. I have read # /oco the papers 
of nearly all the State capitals of the 
South and West, and found in them all 
the same working up and working over 
of scraps pitched out of the back-doors 
of auditors’ and secretaries’ offices, the 
same feeding upon precedents, the same 
crambe recocta, or warmed-up cabbage 
of debates. The newspapers of Sac- 
ramento are the most energetic and 
sprightly, and have the widest range of 
regular correspondence, of all the State 
journals with which I am acquainted, 
with perhaps a single exception. They 
threw off pretty much all the after-claps 
of the Legislature in a week. They had 
too much good and true news from other 
quarters. Being issued in the centre of 


politics, their editorials sometimes look 


so much like a pistol or a fist shaken in 
your face, that you almost duck your 
head ; and they have that horrible per- 
sonality, against which Dickens declaims 
so vehemently in his “ American Notes,” 
and which sometimes brought members 
of the Legislature wrathfully into the 
sanctum. But I am bound to say that 
journalism in California, compared with 
that of the West, is the more dignified, 
conservative, and self-contained. Let 
any one compare the flaming headings 
and the garish type of the Chicago or 
St. Louis papers, for instance, with the 
quiet prints of San Francisco, and then 
note the general tone of their leaders, 
and he will be impressed with the dif- 
ference. It is not necessary to magnify 
the enterprise of ay journal in Califor- 
nia, but there is a conservatism in them 
all which is remarkable in so new a coun- 
try, and which is almost more English 
than American. There seems to be a 
kind of ballasting power in this gold. 
Of Sacraménto society in general, I 
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have simply this to remark: It is a 
small city, where every body knows near- 
ly every body else, who could be con- 
sidered a permanent citizen; and pre- 
tenders can therefore be rooted out more 
ruthlessly than in San Francisco—and 
they ave rooted out more ruthlessly. I 
have been not a little surprised at the 
quiet conservatism and strength of the 
older California societies, where one 
would naturally expect to find, in a 
country so new, a perpetual groping 
about for bases, and eager solicitations 
of assurance from outsiders. Califor- 
nia towns have been swept, as perhaps 
none other ever were, with floods of 
blacklegs, gamblers, and all manner of 
persons of evil repute; and the land- 
marks which have stood have come out 
all the stronger for the deluge, The 


plain coat has a better entrée to society 
here than the gaudy coat, other things 
being equal. Sacramento is shy of gau- 
dy coats, which are always in the streets. 


Gamblers are admitted into society here 
no more. Politicians find their rooms 
in the hotels. I have alluded elsewhere 
to strong-mindedness. It is not at all 
in favor in this city. It too often has 
communication with things in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth. 

But this conservatism is fatal to busi- 
ness. Probably there never was in his- 
tory another city of 170,000 inhabitants, 
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of whom so great a proportion had trav- 
eled so widely, and seen so much, as 
had those of San Francisco. Does in- 
tellectual expansion then give financial 
narrowness? Or is it that sea-ports are 
more cautious than inland cities ? 

When I behold the magnificent train 
of coaches from the East come out of 
those snow-capped mountains yonder, 
and thunder lordly down across these 
plains, then I lift my mental hat to Sac- 
ramento. Stout-hearted little Sacramen- 
to!—that was not dismayed by the wast- 
ing fire and the flood; that was not dis- 
mayed or turned back from her large 
enterprise by the hootings and the jeers 
of small souls. Well might her citizens, 
when they had scaled, single- handed, 
the summit of the Sierra, look down 
with a little triumph upon a dim and dis- 
mal spot by the sea, where these owls 
hopped up and down and croaked on 
their sand-spits around the Bay, until 
they got their eyes yellow in the fog, and 
couldn’t see out even as far as the Far- 
allones. One thinks of Emerson’s lord- 
ly doggerel: ‘Gods! I will not be an 
owl, but sun me in the Capitol.” I like 
the people of Sacramento, if for no other 
reason, because they are not always 
boasting of their weather, as the people 
of San Francisco do—even when they 
are stuffed so full of fog and sand that 
their voices seem to issue from under a 
bed - tick. 
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IN BY OAK FLAT, AND OUT BY MARIPOSA, 


E were a quadruped— Leukos 
and I. A brace of pedestrian 
pedagogues, from San Francisco, who 
walked to Yosemite and back in less 
than two weeks of last year. And this 
is an off-hand story of our on-foot tramp. 

Our outfit was this: 

Ist. A loose-fitting, strong, woolen 
suit, from cuticle out; short sack-coat, 
with plenty of pockets—large pockets 
and small, both inside and out—in fact, 
in case of emergency we could have 
stuffed the whole coat into its own pock- 
ets. A common linen-duck, or cotton- 
duck shooting-coat would do very well. 

2d. Easy old boots, having low and 
square heels, with broad, thick, elastic, 
sewed soles; heels and soles well stud- 
ded with short, stout, soft-iron nails; 
the brown linen-duck, or cotton-duck 
upper, with russet leather at the heel 
and toe; the laced ankle-boot, worn by 
base-ball players, or the stouter one 
made for the feet of the boxer, would 
serve very well in the open, but for 
thickets, and swamps, and deep dust the 
leg-boot is better. Cut the trowsers- 
legs off three inches above the ankles, 
fold them smoothly over the stockings, 
secure by a light elastic, and draw the 
boots over all. 

3d. Medium-thick, seamless stockings 
or socks, of the finest and softest of 
wool, well “run” at the heel— one pair 
on the feet, and two extra pairs snugly 
stowed in side- pockets. 


4th. An India pith-hat, of the iain, 


dome shape, having an inch of clear 
space all round the head, and a regular 
parasol-brim. Awkward for looks is 
that hat, but vital for health, when the 


sun beats straight down on a broad, 
sandy plain, or scorches a breezeless 
mountain -side trail at midday. 

5th. A thick, coarse crash-towel, about 
two feet by one and a half, with a piece 
of hard, old, castile soap, suited in size 
to the probable length of the tramp, and 
the actual size of one’s feet. 

6th. Two ounces of arnica, in a thin, 
flat vial, easily stowed in the pocket. If 
the vial is tin, all the better. 

7th. A shallow tin box of pure mut- 
ton tallow, as large over as a double- 
eagle, as thick as four of them laid in a 
pile, and worth as much as the pile, with 
a fifth laid atop. If you doubt this at 
all, just trust one who has tried, and 
read on. 

8th. A strip of Robbin’s Isinglass 
Adhesive Plaster, twice as large as a 
green-back. The need of this will ap- 
pear farther on. 

gth. A medley: made up of two or 
three needles, in a small reel of strong 
linen thread; two or three spare but- 
tons, of each kind on your suit ; pins, 
matches, and knife, besides your indis- 
pensable comb, tooth- brush and pick— 
which you can’t leave behind without 


. most abject self-contempt. 


“Too much plunder,” yousay? Well, 
leave out any thing that you like, try one 
tramp without it, then omit it, next time, 
if you can. Aside from the suit, the 
knickknacks weigh, may be, two pounds, 
and they’ll pay you ten pounds of solid 
comfort a day. Then, too, the farther 
you go the lighter they grow, both by 
actually using them up, as well as by 
getting so used to the trifling burden 
that you seldom notice it at all. Thus, 
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the longer your way, the lighter shey 
weigh. 

The towel and soap, for the un-get- 
along-withoutable foot-baths, which the 
would-be comfortable trampist must have 
at least three times a day—at morning, 
at noon, and at night—else he will find 
it quite impossible to preserve a good 
understanding through such trials of sole 
as he must unavoidably meet. One must 
carry his attention even to extremes, and 
learn, with the soldier, that on very long 
marches his feet are fully as important 
as his arms. 

The tallow prevents chafing, and soft- 
ens any callus which may threaten dis- 
comfort. The plaster protects any spot 
which may chance to get chafed in spite 
of preventive precaution. The arnica is 


a sovereign specific to take away sore- 
ness before it increases to actual dis- 
comfort. The needles, thread, and but- 
tons, for rents and jerks untimely, when 
far from helpful, female fingers. 

Three things more one will find very 


convenient and helpful, so much so that 
we should not think of repeating the 
walk without them: a handy pocket- 
revolver; a blank-book and pencils, for 
journal and sketches ; and Hittell’s “ Yo- 
semite: its Wonders and its Beauties,” 
containing an excellent two-page litho- 
graphic map of the valley. If you have 
room for it, the “‘ Yosemite Guide-Book,”’ 
edited by gentlemen of the State Geo- 
logical Survey, and published by author- 
ity of the State Legislature, is late, 
official, and accurate, but it is four times 
as large and heavy as the other. 

Thus equipped, we set forth, on the 
afternoon of Monday, June 28th, 1869. 
We rode to Stockton, chiefly for lack of 
time. The Yosemite runners forthwith 
besieged us, but speedily gave over on 
learning our intentions. Thus, at the very 
outset, the walkers beat the runners. 

Woke at Stockton pier at 3:50 next 
morning; had a good, comfortable, hot- 
coffee breakfast at 4:30, and five o’clock 
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found us fairly out of the city on the 
straight road to Knight’s Ferry, thirty- 
six miles away. Seven miles stretched 
behind before the early morning stage 
overtook us, laden with San Francisco 
friends bound for our own destination. 
Commerce and Law taking comfort in- 
side, Medicine perched up behind, while 
Theology sat close at the driver’s rein- 
hand. It won’t be a bad thing for the 
world, by the way, when Theology has 
the ear of those who drive. All looked 
pleasantly, though somewhat patroniz- 
ingly and pityingly down upon us, wished 
us good speed, and dashed dustily on. 
We walked slowly, carefully, and easily 
after. Wherever an inviting way-side 
bank lay in an agreeable shade, we lay la- 
zily with it, while appreciative birds car- 
oled their cheering lays above. Thus 
plodding patiently an, with frequent short 
rests, we made the seventeen-mile house 
at an hour after noon. Dined well, but 
not heavily, gave an hour to digestion 
and rest, then to the highway again. 
Dust, heat, and stillness were the main 
things against us, but through them all 
we made slow and steady gains. As 
our track lay due east, the sun, setting 
clear behind, threw sharply drawn shad- 
ows at least a hundred yards along the 
level plain far in front. They stretched 
weirdly beyond into the deepening twi- 
light, like ghostly figures pointing -our 
way. 

That night we slept four miles this 
side of Knight’s Ferry; and slumbered 
as soundly as if Morpheus sat on one 
lid, and Somnus lay on the other. Next 
morning up before the sun, and off as 
soonasup. Into Knight’s Ferry, wrote 
and mailed letters home, crossed the 
dustiest bridge in the State, climbed the 
opposite hill, and fortunately breakfast- 
ed at Dingley’s Hotel, a mile beyond the 
ferry. Dingley’s is snug, neat, clean, 
and home-like, where a tasteful lady 
presides over a bountiful table. At least 
it was so that morning. Thence on, and 
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presently into the midst of a rocky tract, 
looking like one of Creation’s workshops, 
wherein gigantic hands had left loosely 
lying titanic chips and mammoth blocks 
not needed for terrestrial underpinning. 
Still on, along a monotonous way, re- 
lieved by nothing unusual save a solitary, 
shallow pond. The middle of thé after- 
noon brought us to Stevens’ Hotel, 
wherein: four feet and two stomachs 
found cause of rejoicing. Night-fall ar- 
rested us in Chines¢é Camp. We lay at 
the Granite House all night, rose at 3:30, 
and got fairly on the trail again at 4:07. 
Walked four miles to the Tuolumne 
House, where we breakfasted, and after 
the usual sanitary siesta, a romantic 
stretch of two or three miles brought us 
to Stevens’ Bar Ferry. A bit of a dory 
and two stalwart arms soon placed the 
deep and rapid Tuolumne behind. Our 
next objective point was Munn’s store, 
six miles farther on. Here we found a 
lady having quite a geological curiosity 
in the shape of a porphyry pebble, wa- 
ter-worn to a thin oval, and showing a 
well-defined cross of white quartz on 
both sides. Just beyond Munn’s store 
rises the hill “Difficulty,” four miles 
steadily up, scorched with a vertical sun, 
dry, dusty, breezeless, and shadeless— 
by far the hardest bit of the whole way. 
If you’re walking that way, plan it to 
climb that hill early or late in the day 
—as we did not, much to our sorrow. 
Never attempt it between ten and two 
of such a day. At the top of the hill, 
Kirkwood’s. The card says this is two 
miles from Munn’s store. It may be 
two miles in an air-line, but when one’s 
walking up-hill, and can get no air at all, 
it’s all of four miles, and is longer and 
harder than any eight miles on a level. 
Had a good dinner and an hour’s nap, 
then forward one mile to Oak Flat, so 
named from a mammoth oak, once the 
pride of the town, now killed by under- 
mining. The town is one of the many 
“has beens” which dot the mining dis- 
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tricts of California. It still affords dig- 
gings, but not a tithe of the former ones. 
The big tree is a fit symbol of the place 
which it names. The Big Oak will soon 
be flat, and the town with it. 

Thence two miles over an easy road, 
and through pleasant scenery, to the First 
Garrote, where there are two good ho- 
tels. We again took to the road, wind- 
ing through fine forests, over hills not 
too high nor steep, to another pleasant 
valley opening around the Second Gar- 
rote, two miles from the First. Most 
readers will remember that this word, 
garrote, is Spanish, and means stran- 
gling by an iron-collar tightened around 
the neck. It is pronounced in three syl- 
lables, with the accent on the second — 
gar-ré-tay. These two places received 
their name in commemoration of the gar- 
roting of two or three thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, done at these two places 
by self-appointed judges, juries, and ex- 
ecutioners of righteously indignant cit- 
izens, in the early days of natural jus- 
tice and spontaneous retribution, before 
“regular” organization, “settled” gov- 
ernment, and artificial justice had made it 
easy for desperadoes to kill and go free. 

Beyond the Second Garrote the road 
winds up mountains, and through for- 
ests, five miles, to Sprague’s Ranch. 
We walked till we knew more than five 
miles had passed under our feet, but saw 
and heard no signs of human nearness. 
Night fell upon our forest road, and all 
its stillness brought no cheering sound 
of neighboring habitation. Passed a 
gate on the left, wound on through trees 
so tall and thick that the way hardly re- 
vealeditself; andstillnoranch. Present- 
ly the lowing of kine, and the barking of 
dogs, away to the leftand behind. Fear- 
ing we might have missed the way, we 
turned back, found the gate, climbed it, 
and trudged toward the lowing and bark- 
ing, along a winding cart-path, hardly 
visible through the gathering darkness. 
Soon the heavy baying of hounds sound- 
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ed nearer, and suddenly a huge, black 
dog burst through the brush on our right, 
sprang to the middle of the track, planted 
himself squarely in front, and demanded 
our passports. We produced them at 
once, pointed them straight at his head, 
and let our feet press close after, still 
proffering friendship with the disengaged 
hand, and giving tongue to all the canine 


compliments and conciliatory blarney we- 


could see to use in the dark, in a some- 
what churlish and rather cursory man- 
ner. Our muzzles soon overpowered his. 
Before such a combination, his dogged- 
ness speedily yielded: he wheeled him- 
self into advance- guard, and pioneered 
us to his master’s clearing and house, but 
a fewrods away. A pleasant little wom- 
an promptly appeared, and her equally 
obliging husband soon set us in a trail 
running snug along a fence, so plain that 
even night and the woods could not keep 
us from following, till it led us safely out 
to Sprague’s Ranch at last, at nearly 
nine of the clock and the night. Fort- 
unately, the man of the house was still 
up. The good woman had very sensibly 
gone to bed. With wholly undeserved 
courtesy she promptly appeared, armed 
with such vigor and skill that thirty min- 
utes thereafter we sat down to a smoking- 
hot dinner of eggs, omelettes, cakes, and 
coffee, with strawberry preserves of the 
freshest, cleanest, and sweetest. After 
a wide-awake hour of nocturnal non- 
sense, we camped upon a hard, but most 
welcome bed, and soon slept with all 
our might. My first nap suddenly ter- 
minated in the sharp consciousness of 
some imminent peril, which thrilled to 
my very finger-tips. And there, indeed, 
I found it; for, rapidly coming out from 
sleep through an indistinct border-land 
peopled with dim ideas of mysterious 
snuffings, growlings, and tumblings into 
broad wide-awakeness, I found a shag- 
gy, chunky Newfoundland pup affection- 
ately sucking away at my hand, hanging 
down the front of the bed, and varying 
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his senseless slobbering with semi-occa- 
sional canine cavortings over the loose- 
boarded, rattling floor, with the grace of 
a rheumatic cow afflicted with St. Vi- 
tus’ dance. Whereupon, incontinently 
chucking him through the door, to the 
rhythmic accompaniment of Leukos’ so- 
norous nasal trombone, I again stretched 
myself at his side, where he lay supine, 
with his nobly vocal nose serenely turned 
up at all things earthly, making darkness 
audible. The sun rose early, but found 
us up before him. 

A pleasant country lay before us 
woody, with occasional “flats,” or open- 
ings, grass-grown and brook- watered. 
This morning, we first saw the fresh 
tracks of “grizzlies,” plainly printed in 
the dust along the trail, and looking 
quite like the track of a fat human foot. 
They considerately preceded us so far 
that we never caught sight of them, and 
kindly left us the undisputed right of 
way. As their tracks bore no resem- 
blance to those of any animals we had 
lost, we never went out of our way to 
hunt them. Four miles on, passed a 
big wooden flume, a hundred and thirty 
feet in the air. Portions had fallen 
away, and workmen in sheds were build- 
ing iron ones to replacethem. We con- 
tinued leisurely on, through a more and 
more beautiful country, enlivened with 
occasional peeps of distant, snow-capped 
mountains, or racing with the mail-stage, 
and three times beating it by short cuts ; 
crossing a brawling, dashing, foaming 
mountain stream; until, at ten o’clock, 
we made Hardin’s Mills, twelve miles 
from Sprague’s Ranch. We took a 
longer nooning than usual, because the 
day was uncommonly hot, and one gains 
little, on mountain roads, by trying to 
walk through the hottest midday hours. 
An hour after noon found us threading 
the first rods of the real mountain-trail, 
where no wheels had ever rolled. The 
trail was very plain, so much so that the 
wayfaring man need not err in it, unless, 





indeed, a fool, and drunk, too, at that. 
About six o’clock, it led us by the Tuo- 
lumne, or Crane Flat Big Trees. Tramp- 
ing on, along mountain-sides, and grow- 
ing painfully thirsty, we began to strike 
little streams of the coldest, clearest, 
and most deiicious of water. About 
eight o’clock, Crane Flat opened before 
us, and Gobin’s Ranch received us. 
Here two or three shepherds kept bach- 
elor’s hall, and received us kindly. 

The next morning we found grizzly 
tracks plentiful again, but no trackers vis- 
ible. Five miles on, Tamarack Flat, with 
camp-fires yet smoldering, but no camp- 
ers in sight. Twomules and the welcome 
boundary-stake terminated the long way, 
and brought us to the very verge of fru- 
ition—the first dawn of Yosemite itself. 
Through thirty speechless minutes we 
stood still, then plunged down the steep 
and dangerous trail, where one would 
rather walk than ride, and in many spots 
would rather creep than walk. But the 


sight was grand —too grand for speech. 
Such magnificence of rocks, such stu- 
pendousness of cliffs, far outstripped con- 
ception, and staggered even perception 
itself. You disbelieve your own eyes. 


Judgment fails you. You have to re- 
construct it. Comparison serves you 
little, for you have no adequate standard 
with which to compare, or by which to 
estimate the rock-mountains before you. 
They are like nothing else but them- 
selves. Look at that tree. Elsewhere 
you would call it lofty. It must be a 
hundred and fifty feet high, and yet that 
wall of rock behind rises straight up 
to twenty times its height above it. 
Look again, now turn away; shut eyes 
and think. Slowly you begin to “even 
yourself” to the stupendous scale of the 
gigantic shapes around, though yet trem- 
bling and staggering under the over- 
whelming immensity pouring in upon 
you from around and above. A score 
of cataracts in solid rock, Niagaras in 
stone, pile upon each other and pour 
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over each other in absolutely painful 
tremendousness.  Solidified vastness; 
infinity petrified ; the very buttresses of 
eternity, overpower the sight and be- 
numb the brain. The works of God 
crush out the words of man. We can 
only silently uncover and stand speech- 
less, with abated breath. 

Presently the reaction: Nature rallies, 
and in sheer self-preservation projects 
herself and her familiar standards upon 
the surrounding marvels, and denies their 
grandeur. “I don’t believe that Pohono 
Fall is three hundred feet high,” I ex- 
claimed, as the Bridal Veil gracefully 
waves its fleecy films athwart the tawny 
gray. of the mammoth cliff beneath. 
“Poh! oh no!” instantlyresponded Leu- 
kos, presumptuously discharging his vile 
pun point-blank into the face of the con- 
fronting grandeur; and contemptuously 
adding, “‘What could a bride be made 
of, anyway, to want such a veil as that?” 
“Why, Maid of the Mist, to be sure,” 
I answered, suddenly betrayed to a like 
degradation, and thus actually goaded 
to the very verge of atrocity by the utter 
torpidity of his unappreciative soul. By 
sudden, mutual impulse, and in speech- 
less desperation, we silently clasped each 
other’s icy palm, unblenchingly gazed 
into each other’s calm and steadfast eye, 
to reassure our anxious souls that reason 
had not wholly fled from our distracted 
globes, heaved huge sighs of deep relief 
that seemed to rend our very being, 
slowly recovered our customary speech, 
and sadly resumed our walk. It was a 
narrow escape. Even now, we shudder 
as we recall it. 

We do not propose to describe the 
valley. He who has seen it, listens qui- 
etly to the most enthusiastic accounts of 
the most widely traveled tourists, simply 
answering, with a calm, superior smile, 
“Ah! but you should see Yosemite.” 

The valley hotels were both good. 
Both charge the same rate: from $3 to 
$3.50 a day, according to rooms. When 
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guests stay a week or longer, the charges 
are less. A third hotel, Black’s, proba- 
bly as good as the others, has been open- 
ed since our visit. 

Five o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
July 6th, set us fairly forth upon the 
homeward stretch. Eight miles from 
Liedig’s brought us to Inspiration Point, 
whence, looking back with one inclusive 
sweep, we photographed forever upon 
our longing memories the multitudinous 
grandeurs and the unspeakable beauties 
ofthatincomparable valley. Then, quick- 
ly closing our eyes, that the spiritual op- 
erator within might the more surely fix 
the marvelous psychograph, we slowly 
betook ourselves to the forest trail to- 
ward Clarke’s and Mariposa. The trail 
is plain and easy, and, after a leisurely 
day’s walk of about thirty miles, brought 
us safely out to Clarke’s about sundown. 
Fortunately Mr. Clarke himself, for whom 
the ranch is named—one of the State 
Commissioners in charge of the Mari- 
posa Big Trees and the Yosemite Val- 
ley—was at home, and, the next day, 
kindly accompanied us to and through 
the famous Big Tree Grove. 

The Big Trees of California are a kind 
of redwood. Nine groves have been 
found. The most noted are the Cala- 
veras Grove, and this, the Mariposa 
Grove, in the county of the same name, 
near the South Fork of the Merced 
River. The most direct way, and the 
best way for ordinary travelers, lies 
through Mariposa, whence a good car- 
riage-road runs by the way of White & 
Hatch’s to the house or hotel of Galen 
Clarke, situated at the head of carriage 
navigation and at the foot of the mount- 
ain-trail, thence direct to Yosemite it- 
self. It is common for parties, going 
into or coming out from the valley, to 
lie over one day at Clarke’s, and visit 
the Big Trees, only five miles away, and 
readily reached in a single hour’s ride 
over an easy trail. Mr. Clarke has sur- 
veyed, and now nearly completed, a good 
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carriage-road to the cabin, in the very 
midst of the trees ; so that ladies unable 
to walk, or to keep a horse between 
themselves and the ground, can ride to 
the heart of the grove. 

On Wednesday, July 7th, 1869, we 
walked through this grove, and carefully 
measured its largest trees, under the 
guidance and with the assistance of Mr. 
Clarke himself—the State Commissioner 
for the care of these groves and of the 
Yosemite Valley. 

On the same day, and with the same 
unapproachable guide, we climbed to the 
summit of Mount Raymond, where we 
quenched our thirst from deep snow- 
banks, nine thousand feet above the sea, 
and whence we looked forth upon the 
very “treasures of the snow,” where a 
thousand square leagues of it lay glisten- 
ing unmelted beneath the noonday rays 
of the midsummer sun. 

Next day we walked twenty-four miles 
to Mariposa, dining at. White & Hatch’s, 
half-way between. Waking early Fri- 
day morning, we betook ourselves to 
thinking on three simple propositions: 
Ist. That ninety-two miles yet lay be- 
tween our beds and Stockton. 2d. That 
the last boat of the week left Stockton 
the next day at noon. 3d. That our 
three thousand pupils began their schools 
again on Monday, and would hardly ex- 
cuse their Principals for tardiness on the 
very first morning of the new school- 
year. Which considerations compelled 
us, for simple lack of time, to end our 
walk at Mariposa, and hasten thence, by 
stage, through Hornitos to Stockton. 
After a wearisome ride of twenty-one 
consecutive hours, we reached that city 
in good time for the noon boat, which 
duly landed us in San Francisco a few 
minutes before midnight. Thus, twelve 
and one-third days of time, and less than 
$30 each of coin, completed the summer- 
vacation walk of the most thoroughly 
satisfied brace of pedestrians who ever 
attempted Yosemite on foot. 
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Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below ; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow: 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
‘The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the fire -light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of ‘Little Nell.’ 


Perhaps ’twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

‘But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall; 


The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with ‘Nell’? on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine — 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 
And he who wrought that spell? — 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop - vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills. 


And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 
And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly — 
This spray of Western pine! 
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E all knew that Mr. Thompson 
was looking for his son, and a 


pretty bad one at that. That he was 
coming to California for this sole object 
was no secret to his fellow-passengers ; 
and the physical peculiarities, as well as 
the moral weaknesses, of the missing 
prodigal were made equally plain to us 
through the frank volubility of the parent. 
“You was speaking ofa young man which 
was hung at Red Dog for sluice-rob- 
bing,” said Mr. Thompson to a steerage- 
passenger, one day; “be you aware of 
the color of his eyes?” “Black,” re- 


sponded the passenger. “Ah,” said Mr. 
Thompson, referring to some mental 
memoranda, “‘Char-les’ eyes was blue.” 
He then walked away. Perhaps it was 
from this unsympathetic mode of inqui- 


ry; perhaps it was from that Western 
predilection to take a humorous view of 
any principle or sentiment persistently 
brought before them, that Mr. Thomp- 
son’s quest was the subject of some sat- 
ire among the passengers. A gratuitous 
advertisement of the missing Charles, 
addressed to “Jailers and Guardians,” 
circulated privately among them; every 
body remembered to have met Charles 
under distressing circumstances. Yet it 
is but due to my countrymen to state 
that when it was known that Thompson 
had embarked some wealth in this vis- 
ionary project, but little of this satire 
found its way to his ears, and nothing 
was uttered in his hearing that might 
bring a pang to a father’s heart, or im- 
peril a possible pecuniary advantage of 
the satirist. Indeed, Mr. Bracy Tibbets’ 
jocular proposition to form a joint-stock 
company to “prospect” for the missing 
youth received at one time quite serious 
entertainment. 


Perhaps to superficial criticism Mr. 
Thompson’s nature was not picturesque 
nor lovable. His history, as imparted 
at dinner, one day, by himself, was practi- 
cal even in its singularity. After a hard 
and willful youth and maturity—in which 
he had buried a broken-spirited wife, 
and driven his son to sea—he suddenly 
experienced religion. “I got it in New 
Orleans in ’59,” said Mr. Thompson, 
with the general suggestion of referring 
to an epidemic. “Enter ye the narrer 
gate: Parse me the beans.” Perhaps 
this practical quality upheld him in his 
apparently hopeless search. He had no 
clew to the whereabouts of his runa- 
way son—indeed, scarcely a proof of 
his present existence, From his indif- 
ferent recollection gf the boy of twelve, 
he now expected to identify the man of 
twenty-five. 

It would seem that he was successful. 
How he succeeded was one of the few 
things he did not tell. There are, I be- 
lieve, two versions of the story. One, 
that Mr. Thompson, visiting a hospital, 
discovered his son by reason of a pecul- 
iar hymn, chanted by the sufferer, in a 
delirious dream of his boyhood. This 
version, giving as it did wide range to 
the finer feelings of the heart, was quite 
popular; and as told by the Rev. Mr. 
Gushington, on his return from his Cali- 
fornia tour, never failed to satisfy an au- 
dience. The other was less simple, and, 
as I shall adopt it here, deserves more 
elaboration. 

It was after Mr. Thompson had given 
up searching for his son among the liv- 
ing, and had taken to the examination 
of cemeteries, and a careful inspection 
of the “cold Aic jacets of the dead.” At 
this time he was a frequent visitor of 
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“Lone Mountain”—a dreary hill-top, 
bleak enough in its original isolation, 
and bleaker for the white-faced marbles 
by which San Francisco anchored her 
departed citizens, and kept them down 
in a shifting sand that refused to cover 
them, and against a fierce and persistent 
wind that strove to blow them utterly 
away. Against this wind the old man 
opposed a will quite as persistent—a griz- 
zled, hard face, and a tall, crape-bound 
hat drawn tightly over his eyes —and so 
spent days in reading the mortuary in- 
scriptions audibly to himself. The fre- 
quency of scriptural quotation pleased 
him, and he was fond of corroborating 
them by a pocket Bible. “That’s from 
Psalms,” he said, one day, to an. adjacent 
grave-digger. The man made no reply. 
Not at all rebuffed, Mr. Thompson at 
once slid down into the open grave, with 
a more practical inquiry, “ Did you ever, 
in your profession, come across Char-les 
Thompson?” “Thompson be d—d,” 
said the grave-digger, with great direct- 
ness. ‘Which, if he hadn’t religion, I 
think he is,’’ responded the old man, as 
he clambered out of the grave. 

It was, perhaps, on this occasion that 
Mr. Thompson stayed later than usu- 
al. As he turned his face toward the 
city, lights were beginning to twinkle 
ahead, and a fierce wind, made visible 
by fog, drove him forward, or, lying in 
wait, charged him angrily from the cor- 
ners of deserted suburban streets. It 
was on one of these corners that some- 
thing else, quite as indistinct and ma- 
levolent, leaped upon him with an oath, 
a presented pistol, and a demand for 
money. But it was met by a will of iron 
and a grip of steel. The assailant and 
assailed rolled together on the ground. 
But the next moment the old man was 
erect; one hand grasping the captured 
pistol, the other clutching at arm’s length 
the throat of a figure surly, youthful, and 
savage. 

“Young man,” said Mr. Thompson, 














setting his thin lips together, “what 
might be your name?” 

“Thompson!” 

The old man’s hand slid from the 
throat to the arm of his prisoner, with- 
out relaxing its firmness. 

“‘Char-les Thompson, come with me,” 
he said, presently, and marched his cap- 
tive to the hotel. What took place there 
has not transpired, but it was known the 
next morning that Mr. Thompson had 
found his son. 


It is proper to add to the above im- 
probable story, that there was nothing in 
the young man’s appearance or manners 
to justify it. Grave, reticent, and hand- 
some, devoted to his newly found par- 
ent, he assumed the emoluments and 
responsibilities of his new condition with 
a certain serious ease that more nearly 
approached that which San Francisco 
society lacked, and—rejected. Some 
chose to despise this quality as < ten- 
dency to “psalm-singing;” others saw 
in it the inherited qualities of the par- 
ent, and were ready to prophesy for the 
son the same hard old age. But all 


_agreed that it was.not inconsistent with 


the habits of money-getting, for which 
father and son were respected. 

And yet, the old man did not seem to 
be happy. Perhaps it was that the con- 
summation of his wishes left him with- 
out a practical mission; perhaps—and 
it is the more probable—he had little 
love for the son he had regained. The 
obedience he exacted was freely given, 
the reform he had set his heart upon was 
complete; and yet, somehow, it did not 
seem to please him. In reclaiming his 
son, he had fulfilled all the requirements 
that his religious duty required of him, 
and yet the act seemed to lack sanctifica- 
tion. In this perplexity, he read again 
the parable of the Prodigal Son — which 
he had long ago adopted for his guid- 
ance—and found that he had omitted 
the final feast of reconciliation. This 
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seemed to offer the proper quality of cer- 
emoniousness in the sacrament between 
himself and his son; and so, a year after 
the appearance of Charles, he set about 
giving himaparty. “Invite every body, 
Char-les,” he said, dryly; “every body 
who knows that I brought you out of 
the wine-husks of iniquity, and the com- 
pany of harlots ; and bid them eat, drink, 
and be merry.” 

Perhaps the old man had another rea- 
son, not yet clearly analyzed. The fine 
house he had built on the sand-hills 
sometimes seemed lonely and bare. He 
often found himself trying to reconstruct, 
from the grave features of Charles, the 
little boy which he but dimly remem- 
bered in the past, and of which lately he 
had been thinking a great deal. He be- 
lieved this to be a sign of impending old 
age and childishness; but coming, one 
day, in his formal drawing-room, upon a 
child of one of the servants, who had 
strayed therein, he would have taken 
him in his arms, but the child fled from 
before his grizzled face. So thatit seemed 
eminently proper to invite a number of 
people to his house, and, from the array 
of San Francisco maidenhood, to select a 
daughter-in-law. And then there would 
be a child—a boy, whom he could “rare 
up” from the beginning, and—love—as 
he did not love Charles. 

Wewere allat the party. The Smiths, 
Joneses, Browns, and Robinsons also 
came, in that fine flow of animal spirits, 
unchecked by any respect for the enter- 
tainer, which most of us are apt to find 
so fascinating. The proceedings would 
have been somewhat riotous, but for the 
social position of the actors. In fact, 
Mr. Bracy Tibbets, having naturally a 
fine appreciation of a humorous situ- 
ation, but further impelled by the bright 
eyes of the Jones girls, conducted him- 
self so remarkably as to attract the 
serious regard of Mr. Charles Thomp- 
son, who approached him, saying quiet- 
ly: “You look ill, Mr. Tibbets; let me 
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conduct you to your carriage. Resist, 
you hound, and I’ll throw you through 
that window. This way, please; the 
room is close and distressing.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that but a part 
of this speech was audible to the com- 
pany, and that the rest was not divulged 
by Mr. Tibbets, who afterward regret- 
ted the sudden illness which kept him 
from witnessing a certain amusing inci- 
dent, which the fastest Miss Jones char- 
acterized as the “richest part of the 
blow- out,” and which I hasten to re- 
cord: 

It was at supper. It was evident that 
Mr. Thompson had overlooked much 
lawlessness in the conduct of the young- 
er people, in his abstract contemplation 
of some impending event. Wen the 
cloth was removed, he rose to his feet, 
and grimly tapped upon the table. A 
titter, that broke out among the Jones 
girls, became epidemic on one side of 
the board. Charles Thompson, from 
the foot of the table, looked up in tender 
perplexity. “He’s going to sing a Dox- 
ology” —“ He’s going to pray” —“Si- 
lence for a speech,” ran round the room. 

“It’s one year to-day, Christian broth- 
ers and sisters,” said Mr. Thompson, 
with grim deliberation, “one year to-day 
since my son came home from eating of 
wine-husks and spending of his sub- 
stance on harlots.” (The tittering sud- 
denly ceased.) “Look at him now. 
Char-les Thompson, stand up.” (Charles 
Thompson stood up.) “One year ago 
to-day—and look at him now.” 

He was certainly a handsome prodi- 
gal, standing there in his cheerful even- 
ing-dress—a repentant prodigal, with 
sad, obedient eyes turned upon the harsh 
and unsympathetic glance of his father. 
The youngest Miss Smith, from the pure 
depths of her foolish little heart, moved 
unconsciously toward him. 

“It’s fifteen years ago since he left 
my house,” said Mr. Thompson, “a ro- 
vier and a prodigal. I was myself a 
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man of sin, O Christian friends—a man 
of wrath and bitterness” —(“ Amen,” 
from the eldest Miss Smith)—“‘but, 
praise be God, I’ve fled the wrath to 
come. It’s five years ago since I got 
the peace that passeth understanding. 
Have you got it, friends?” (A general 
sub-chorus of “No, no,” from the girls, 
and “Pass the word for it,”’ from Mid- 
shipman Coxe, of the U. S. sloop Weth- 
ersfield.) “Knock, and it shall be opened 
to you.” 

“And when I found the error of my 
ways, and the preciousness of grace,” 
continued Mr. Thompson, “I came to 
give it to my son. By sea and land I 
sought him far, and fainted not. I did 
not wait for him to come to me— which 
the same I might have done, and justi- 
fied myself by the Book of books, but I 
sought him out among his husks, and—” 
(the rest of the sentence was lost in 
the rustling withdrawal of the ladies). 
“Works, Christian friends, is my motto. 
By their works shall ye know them, and 
there is mine.” 

The particular and accepted work to 
which Mr. Thompson was alluding had 
turned quite pale, and was looking fixed- 
ly toward an open door leading to the 
veranda, lately filled by gaping serv- 
ants, and now the scene of some vague 
tumult. As the noise continued, a man, 
shabbily dressed, and evidently in liquor, 
broke through the opposing guardians, 
and staggered into the room. The tran- 
sition from the fog and darkness without 
to the glare and heat within, evidently 
dazzled and stupefied him. He removed 
his battered hat, and passed it once or 
twice before his eyes, as he steadied 
himself, but unsuccessfully, by the back 
of a chair. Suddenly, his wandering 
glance fell upon the pale face of Charles 
Thompson ; and, with a gleam of child- 
like recognition, and a weak, falsetto 
laugh, he darted forward, caught at the 
table, upset the glasses, and literally 
fell upon the prodigal’s breast. 
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“Sha’ly! yo? d—d ol’ scoun’rel, hoo 
rar ye ! ” 

“Hush !—sit down!—hush!” said 
Charles Thompson, hurriedly endeavor- 
ing to extricate himself from the em- 
brace of his unexpected guest. 

“Look at’m!” continued the stranger, 
unheeding the admonition, but sudden- 
ly holding the unfortunate Charles at 
arms’ length, in loving and undisguised 
admiration of his festive appearance. 
“Look at’m! Ain’t he nasty? Sha’ls, 
I’m prow of yer!” 

“ Leave the house!” said Mr. Thomp- 
son, rising, with a dangerous look in his 
cold, gray eye. “Char-les, how dare 
you?” 

“Simmer down, ole man! 
who’s th’ ol’ bloat? Eh?” 

“Hush, man; here, take this!”” With 
nervous hands, Charles Thompson filled 
a glass with liquor. “Drink it and go 
—until to-morrow —any time, but — 
leave us!—go now!” But even then, 
ere the miserable wretch could drink, 
the old man, pale with passion, was upon 
him. Half carrying him in his powerful 
arms, half draggingehim through the 
circling crowd of frightened guests, he 
had reached the door, swung open by the 
waiting servants, when Charles Thomp- 
son started from a seeming stupor, cry- 
ing — 

“Stop!” 

The old man stopped. Through the 
open door the fog and wind drove chilly. 
“What does this mean?” he asked, 
turning a baleful face on Charles. 

“ Nothing — but stop— for God’s sake. 
Wait till to-morrow, but not to-night. 
Do not— I implore you—do this thing.” 

There was something in the tone of 
the young man’s voice — something, per- 
haps, in the contact of the struggling 
wretch he held in his powerful arms; 
but a dim, indefinite fear took possession 
of the old man’s heart. “Who?” he 
whispered, hoarsely, “is this man?” 

Charles did not answer. 


Sha’ls, 
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“Stand back, there, all of you,” thun- 
dered Mr. Thompson, to the crowding 
guests around him. “Char-les—come 
here! I command you—I—I—I— 
beg you—tell me wo is this man?” 

Only two persons heard the answer 
that came faintly from the lips of Charles 
Thompson: 

“YouR SON.” 


When day broke over the bleak sand- 
hills, the guests had departed from Mr. 
Thompson’s banquet-halls. The lights 
still burned dimly and coldly in the de- 
serted rooms—deserted by all but three 
figures, that huddled together in the chill 
drawing-room, as if for warmth. One 
lay in drunken slumber on a couch; at 
his feet sat he who had been known as 
Charles Thompson; and beside them, 
haggard and shrunken to half his size, 
bowed the figure of Mr. Thompson, his 
gray eye fixed, his elbows upon his 
knees, and his hands clasped over his 


ears, as if to shut out the sad, entreating 
voice that seemed to fill the room. 
“God knows I did not set about to 


willfully deceive. The name I gave that 
night was the first that came into my 
thought—the name of one whom I 
thought dead—the dissolute compan- 
ion of my shame. And when you ques- 
tioned further, I used the knowledge that 
I gained from him to touch your heart 
to set me free—only, I swear, for that! 
But when you told me who you were, 
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and I first saw the opening of another 
life before me—then—then—. 0, sir, 
if I was hungry, homeless, and reckless 
when I would have robbed you of your 
gold, I was heart-sick, helpless, and des- 
perate when I would have robbed you 
of your love.” 

The old man stirred not. From his 
luxurious couch the newly found prodi- 
gal snored peacefully. 

“T had no father I could claim. I 
never knew a home but this. I was 
tempted. I have been happy — very 
happy.” 

He rose‘and stood before the old man. 

“Do not fear that I shall come be- 
tween your son and his inheritance. To- 
day I leave this place, never to return. 
The world is large, sir, and, thanks to 
your kindness, I now see the way by 
which an honest livelihood is gained. 
Good-by. You will not take my hand? 
Well, well. Good-by.” 

He turned to go. But when he had 
reached the door he suddenly came back, 
and, raising with both hands the grizzled 
head, he kissed it once and twice. 

“ Char-les.” 

There was no reply. 

“Char-les!” 

The old man rose with a frightened 
air, and tottered feebly to the door. It 
was open. There came to him the awa- 
kened tumult of a great city, in which 
the prodigal’s footsteps were lost for- 
ever. 
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OF one who dealt so simply and directly 
with his reader’s fevlings as Charles Dickens, 
it is perhaps fit that little should be said that 
is not simple and direct. In that sense of 
personal bereavement which the English read- 
ing world feels at his death, there is not so 
much the thought of what we should say of 
him, as what he has said of us; not how we 
should describe his Art, but how he has 
depicted our Nature. And it is to be feared 
that the world is so constituted that it will 
turn from finely written eulogies to David 
Copperfield, or The Old Curiosity Shop, to 
indulge its pathos and renew its love. The 
best that the best of us could say of him 
could not give this real man the immortality 
conferred by his own pen upon some of his 
humblest creations. 

Indeed, it may be said of his power, that 
no other writer, living or dead, ever trans- 
fused fiction with so much vitality. In the 
late cartoon by Mr. Eytinge, where ‘ Mr. 
Pickwick ’’ reviews the characters of which he 
was the illustrious predecessor—a cartoon 
which held a pathetic prophecy beneath its 
original design—there is no finer compliment 
can be made to the greater artist than that 


the lesser one could reproduce them with the 


fidelity of living portraits. ‘* Dick Swiveler,’’ 
**Captain Cuttle,”’ ‘Mr. Dombey,’’ ‘ Mi- 
cawber’’—surely these are not puppets, 
pulled by a hand that has lost its cunning in 
death, but living acquaintances, who have 
merely survived their introducer. 

Of his humor, it may be said that for thirty 
years the world has accepted it as its own — 
as the articulate voicing of some sense of fun 
that was not so much Mr. Dickens’ as com- 
mon property. A humor so large that it was 
not restricted to the eccentricity of animate 
being, but found fun in inanimate objects —in 
drawers ‘‘ that had to be opened witha knife, 
like an oyster,” in door-handles that ‘‘ looked 
as if they wanted to be wound up,”’ in well- 


like parlors ‘‘where the visitor represented 
the bucket :’? a hamor that was a delightful 
and innocent pantheism, and, as in Afartin 
Chuzzlewit, invested even the wind with joc- 
ular sympathies. The reader has but to look 
back to the limitations of the humorists of a 
preceding age to appreciate what the world 
gained thirty years ago in the wonderful 
spontaneity of Mr. Dickens, and has not en- 
tirely lost now. For its influence has been 
since then steadily felt in literature — not en- 
tirely in the way of imitation, but in the rec- 
ognition that humor is nearly akin to human 
sympathy and love. 

Of his poetry, perhaps the best that can be 
said is that he taught us by his prose how we 
could do without it; not only through the 
delicate beauty of his conceptions, but in the 
adaptation of his style to his thought, and 
the musical procession of his sentences. Not 
only is the character of ‘*Paul Dombey”’ 
purely poetical, but the relations of sur- 
rounding objects become so, in the clock 
that talks to him, the sea that whispers to 
him, the goldea water that dances on the 
wall. And so strongly is this indicated in 
the death of ‘Little Nell,’ that not only 
are the surroundings brought into actual 
sympathy with her fate, but at the. last the 
very diction falters, and trembles on the verge 
of blank verse. This may not be poetry of 
the highest order, so much as it is perhaps 
the highest order of prose — but it is well to 
remember that it began with Charles Dick- 
ens. 

Of his humanity, it is pleasant now to think. 
He was an optimist, without the disadvan- 
tage of being also a philosopher. So tender 
were his judgments and so poetic his expe- 
rience, that the villains of his art were his 
weakest creations. Not only in the more 
obvious philanthropic consecration of his sto- 
ries —the exposition of some public abuse, 
or the portrayal of some social wrong — but 
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in his tertder and human pictures of classes 
on whom the world hitherto had bestowed 
but scant sentiment, was he truly great. 
He brought the poor nearer to our hearts. 
He had an English fondness for the Hearth 
——-making it the theme of one of his sweet- 
est idyls—and the simple joys of the do- 
mestic fireside found no finer poet. No one 
before him wrote so tenderly of childhood, 
for no one before him carried into the wis- 
dom of maturity an enthusiasm so youthful 
—a faith so boy-like. In his practical re- 
lations with the public life around him, he 
was a reformer without fanaticism, a philan- 
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thropist without cant. Himself an offspring 
of the public press, he stood nearer in sym- 
pathy with its best expression than any other 
literary man. 

And all that is mortal of him of whom this 
may be fairly said, lies in Westminster Abbey. 
Around him presses the precious dust of the 
good and wise—men who were great in great 
things, who conferred fame upon their island 
and large benefits upon mankind — but none 
who, in their day and time, were mourned 
more widely than he. For his grave is in 
every heart, and his epitaph on every hearth- 
stone. 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL Economy. By Fran- 
cis Bowen. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 1870. 


Most people know nothing whatever of 
what is called Political Economy. There 
are but comparatively few persons who have 
turned their attention assiduously in that di- 
rection. Almost no two of those who pre- 
tend to any knowledge of the subject, agree 
as to the true principles which exist as the 
object of their studies, as to the operation of 
those principles, or even as to the definition 
of the terms they employ. And it is not 
much of a wonder that the people do not 
know any thing of it, when the scholars 
themselves can not agree as to what it is— 
some calling it a science, some an art, and 
some both art and science. They who treat 
of it are indefinite as to its extent and object ; 
one (Mr. Senior) defining it as ‘‘the science 
which treats of the nature, the production, 
and the distribution of wealth ;’’ another 
(Archbishop Whately) calling it ‘‘catallac- 
tics, or the science of exchanges ;”’ still an- 
other (M. Say) as *‘the economy of society : 
a science comLiuing the results of our obser- 
vations on the nature and functions of the dif- 
ferent parts of the social body.’’ De Quincey 
confessed its progress as slow and uncertain ; 
that from the year 1817 up to 1844 it had, on 
the whole, been stationary ; and further, that 
of the science ‘‘nothing can be postulated, 
nothing demonstrated, for anarchy, even as 
to the earliest principles, is predominant.” 
In spite, however, of the discord among the 
writers, he who resolutely seeks after truth 
will not hesitate because of the jangle which 
he hears at the very threshold of the temple 
of wisdom. He will arrive at his first con- 
clusions, that none of these learned men know 
the whole of the subject, and that, from the 
noise of the combatants, there is protebly 
some strength and virtue in almost every one 
of them. And when we consider the un- 


attractive aspect which this subject takes on, 
as it is moved from one to the other—too 
heavy to be tossed —and the profound igno- 
rance thereof by which the masses of the 
people are encumbered, it seems doubtless 
a fact, that no one who has dared the meas- 
urement of so great a topic, has ever pub- 
lished so poor a volume upon it that from 
it considerable instruction could not be ob- 
tained. It is not that the principles of the 
science are so abstruse, for every great prin- 
ciple is exceedingly simple. The laws of 
gravitation, and of the expansion of water, 
were never abstruse, except when unknown. 
Men talk largely and cumbrously of those 
topics only which they do not thoroughly 
understand. Wisdom is always young and 
simple. The fault lies much in the incom- 
pleteness of its development. 

This last volume upon Political Economy 
will not claim attention because of any origi- 
nality of thought or the resolution of new 
principles. Yet it is worth the attention of 
most readers, because they can not fail to find 
instruction in it. It is a work which should 
be commended to all men of intelligence. It 
is full of suggestions to our legislators and 
the men who occupy, and who ought to be 
able to fill, the places intended for statesmen 
and philosophers in social science; not be- 
cause it is the best work on the topic, but be- 
cause even this volume could save the time 
they spend in political blunders, and would 
teach men that no legislation in the world 
can regulate the price of gold, and that cer- 
tain laws may be oppressive to immigrants, 
but will not by themselves determine the kind 
and quality of labor which shall perform our 
work. Indeed, it seems to be the national 
destiny for people to be stretching their necks 
to look up to officials who are really beneath 
their intellectual and moral level, and to be 
still trustful to a class of ‘*statesmen and leg- 
islators’? who, as Mr. Buckle somewhat un- 
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flatteringly says, ‘‘from the constancy of their 
practical occupations can not be supposed to 
have sufficient leisure to master each new dis- 
covery that is successively made, and who, 
in consequence, are, as a body, always in the 
rear of their age.” 

Professor Bowen has evidently been long a 
patient student of the best writers upon the 
subject he here pursues, and the result of the 
impressions from them form the best and most 
instructive, perhaps the only really valuable 
part of his volume. Yet he has read to in- 
complete advantage Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations —the crowning work of his time— 
upon this great topic, and which has com- 
pelled the admiration of all students since his 
day; and ‘*which,”’ in the language of Mr. 
Buckle again, ‘‘looking at its ultimate re- 
sults, is probably the most important book 
that has ever been written, and is certainly 
the most valuable contribution ever made by 
a single man toward establishing the prin- 
ciples on which government is based.’? He 
has read still less approvingly Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, McCulloch, and John Stuart Mill; in- 
deed, thinks ‘they have endeavored to de- 
velop and teach’? this science ‘‘ with very lim- 
ited success.”” As a general rule, it is where 
he fails to agree with these greater writers that 
his work is least valuable, and where he un- 
necessarily, one would think, displays his 
own feebleness. His very conscientiousness 
is a weapon which, as a writer, he has—and 
not now for the first time—put into the hands 
of his readers, whereby they may turn en- 
emies to his faith, and rend him. For, be it 
known, Professor Bowen is a teacher and 
professor of logic as well as of political econ- 
omy, and so would attack fairly the posi- 
tion of hisopponents. In endeavoring, there- 
fore, to refute their arguments, he generally 
quotes fully and completely his antagonist’s 
language in preparation of the attack; and 
then, if frequently it appears that his intel- 
lectual force is not as great as his conscien- 
tiousness, and is not equal to his opponent, 
it is not his fault, but misfortune. His very 
quotations often, by their force, establish their 
own truths in the reader’s mind, while the 
Professor’s refutation fails to meet the read- 
er’s concurrence. He might have obtained 
a temporary triumph by less fairness of quo- 
tation, or — greater force in his refutation. 
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The resident of California may, before 
opening this volume, well ask why, indeed, 
it is called American Political Economy, 
as if there could be one political economy 
(which the author calls a practical science) for 
America, which shall or can be different from 
that of any other country. 

In any view we can not find in this volume 
any thing which upholds Professor Bowen’s 
strange assumption that there is or can be 
such a thing as American political economy. 
There are discussions upon the usual themes 
which come naturally within the purview of 
the economist; and if there is any ostensible 
reason for his assumption, it lies only in his 
devotion of one or two chapters to paper 
money and its use during the Rebellion, and 
the National Banking system. But even these 
scarcely justify a provincial title to a discus- 
sion or application of the principles of a uni- 
versal science. If, following the learned Pro- 
fessor, it shall be hereafter believed that there 
is such a science as American political econ- 
omy, it will be found that it is scarcely to be 
met with in the volume which claims especial 
regard from its very title. And the Professor 
will find that they have not been obliged to 
wait the issue of his work, but that that work 
was written nearly a hundred years ago, and 
that it is entitled An Jnguiry into the Nat- 
ure and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
by Adam Smith. 


Tue HEART OF THE CONTINENT: a Record 
of Travel Across the Plains, and in Ore- 
on, with an Examination into the Mormon 
rinciple. By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870; pp. 568. 
The great improvements that the world 
has made in locomotion have so quickened 
modern travel that every body is moving 
about the globe, just as one might imagine 
a nest of disturbed ants might move—run- 
ning here and there, not always with a fixed 
purpose in view, but with an aimless desire 
to be moving. And so Literature may be 
fairly said to have entered upon the Travel 
Period ; and the cycle which it takes in its 
great orbit is that of American Travel. If 
we look into the current literature of almost 
any book-making nation, we shall find 
the astonishing phenomena of multitudinous 
books about what may be seen, felt, and 
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heard between the Missouri River and the 
marge of the Pacific Ocean. Some, it is 
true, like Pumpelly or Coffin, essay a wider 
flight, and give us glimpses of Europe, Asia, 
or Africa, but the main part of all they write 
pertains to the heart of this continent alone. 
For this, the Pacific Railroad is chiefly re- 
sponsible: from the time when it had gotten 
so far forward as to attract attention until 
now, the books that have been written in 
every language of cultivated people have been 
innumerable. American, French, German, 
English, and even Swedish travelers have 
crossed the American Continent, to admire, 
to absorb, to suffer, to observe, and—to write. 
One would suppose that California, and all 
the vast region lying between it and the so- 
called Western frontier, had hitherto been an 
undiscovered country ; and that now its lo- 
cality were definitely marked on the map, 
hordes of book-making travelers rushed in to 
see, just as we can fancy the newspaper cor- 
respondents would rush, if a practicable route 
to the moon were suddenly opened for travel. 
The field is so new and fresh, and possesses 
such a living interest, that writers come here 
in shoals to witness the wonders of the rapid 
march of Western civilization across those 
vast tracts which, in the memory of the 
youngest of them, was marked on the school- 
maps as ‘‘Unexplored Regions.’’ This re- 
gion has not alone for them the novelty 
which the Steppes of Tartary, or the Source 
of the Nile, might possess ; but, added there- 
to, is the fresher charm of the phenomena 
accompanying the infusion of a new life into 
the heretofore trackless spaces. It is a pleas- 
ure to behold the actual subjugation of the 
mighty heart of a continent, by a civilization 
which has, until lately, confined itself to a 
line of outposts. 

So, it is not surprising that men like to tell 
their experience of life in the midst of the 
scene of the struggle now going on. A vital 
interest attaches to all they have to report. 
If those old-time adventurers, Lewis and 
Clarke, the sturdy pioneers in the last cycle 
of American travel, were to come back to life 
again, they would probably give us new edi- 
tions of their old-fashioned narrative, with 
enlargements and corrections to suit the pres- 
ent market. Mr. Fitz-[Iugh Ludlow made 
the overland trip across the Continent some 
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years ago, before the Pacific Railroad had 
made the journey possible to less courageous 
travelers. He may have never meditated a 
book, but now, after*the lapse of years, he 
yields to the influence of the period, and 
publishes this bulky tome, Zhe Heart of 
the Continent, and so helps to confirm our 
theory. It would be worse than useless for 
him to write any thing else while American 
travel is ‘‘in;’’ and his life will not reach into 
a recurrence of the present cycle. 

Mr. Ludlow, like most of the best of his 
kind, brings to his work the ardor of an en- 
thusiastic tyro of the wilderness. He has the 
sensations of a visitor to a strange planet. 
His ever-recurring wonder is that he is here. 
He finds a perennial pleasure in the fact that 
he was at the Italian Opera in New York, 
and zs hunting buffalo on the plains of Ne- 
braska. The daily beauty of his life is the 
novelty which arises from the sharp contrast 
between streets of granite, glass, and brick, 
and the illimitable spaces of the Heart of the 
Continent. Without intending it, he wearies 
one with his perpetual state of wonder over 
the fact that cities and pathless wilds do act- 
ually exist on the same solid globe. And his 
experiences are a constant reproach to all 
other forms of life than those of the free bar- 
barians and semi- barbarians of the Plains. 
The intoxication of the novice in frontier ex- 
perience is amusing to those who have had a 
surfeit thereof, and who have a wicked weak- 
ness for nicely furnished houses, books, pict- 
ures, the opera, and a morning iounge along 
a sunny city street. To such, too, Mr. Lud- 
low’s florid and gorgeous descriptions of nat- 
ural scenery, atmospheric effects, and the 
physical influences of the Plains life, bear 
an air of unreality which is quite uncomfort- 
able. The fine writing —of which there is 
much in the book —is so very fine as to pass 
into the domain of fiction to one who would 
think well of the veracity of the writer. Some 
of the personal adventures and incidents are 
quite too dramatic in their interest, and, 
though exceedingly well told, compel one to 
be forever haunted with a dreadful suspicion 
that the traveler is drawing an excessively 
long bow. 

Then, too, the author’s vice of style is his 
constant use of the wildest and Icast under- 
stood words and phrases. If his descriptions 
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have a hasheesh flavor, his simplest language 
is a marvel of etymological research and 
gymnastics. He can not even speak of a 
simple flower without exhibiting his botanical 
knowledge in description. Why should he 
bother his readers with ‘‘capellate blossoms, 
striated longitudinally along the petals?’’ 
Or give us ‘‘boo-scopic fervor,’’ and ‘‘auric- 
ular joys,” and “visual delights,’’ when 
simpler words and phrases would please as 
well, and would not distract the attention 
from the picture to the paints used upon it? 
We can endure without complaint the ‘*sheets 
of topaz fire’? and ‘‘threads of opaline and 
crystal light,’’ with which Mr. Ludlow over- 
loads his pages; but his technicalities are 
often an impertinence. 

But in the book there is a great deal of 
real power, which is the result of a wonder- 
ful closeness of observation and swift skill of 
deduction. If Mr. Ludlow is tedious with 
his efflorescence of style, his clearness of de- 
tail goes far toward making compensation. 
Left alone in the midst of a dry, barren 
waste, he discovers teeming life and minia- 
ture vegetation everywhere. No character- 
istic of the novel life of the frontier people 
escapes him, and his simpler pictures of mere- 
ly human interest are absolutely perfect. 
Studying the Mormon problem carefully, he 
has given us the results of his observations 
in a copious appendix to his work, to which 
he invites special attention with a pride that 
is pardonable, to so close an observer and 
conscientious student of human nature. He 
believes that Mormonism is the religion of 
bestiality ; that Utah defies and despises the 
authority of the Government of the United 
States, and that Mormonism will die with 
Brigham Young. The book has many and 
glaring faults, but is full of living interest, 
nevertheless. 


THE PRIVATE Lire OF GALILEO: compiled 
principally from his Correspondence, and 
that of his Eldest Daughter, Sister Maria 
Celeste. Boston: Nichols& Noyes. 1870. 
San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. 


, The compiler has succeeded in gleaning 
from such resources as are usually accessible 
—both in regard to time and opportunity— 
only to the scholar, many interesting par- 
ticulars in regard to the life of Galileo. The 
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copious extracts from his private correspond- 
ence, while they gratify our ignoble curiosity 
to enter irito the Jenetralia of a great man, 
and find out in just what way he spent his 
soldi, at the same time reveal so clearly the 
honest, earnest thinker, that the curiosity 
gives place to admiration, and we uncon- 
sciously read an eloquent sermon on sincerity 
of purpose. His life of scientific research 
and discovery reads like the history of cent- 
uries. One after another, he grasped many 
of the great principles, the appliance of 
which makes the machinery of the every-day 
life of the present work smoothly. A simple 
recountal of his studies, which were often 
struggles, and his successes, which oftener 
received the crown of thorns than the wreath 
of laurel, seems to point out one of the few 
instances where hero-worship is admissible. 

The patch-work of the compiler’s com- 
ments on the comprehensive array of facts 
which he presents, is in marked contrast, and 
of the most commonplace material. The 
greater space in the book is devoted to the 
letters from his daughter, Maria Celeste, 
the Franciscan nun, which can hardly be 
said to have any other interest than that 
which attaches to the mere contact with 
greatness, and the fact that Galileo held her 
not only in greatest affection, but in highest 
esteem, for moral and intellectual qualities. 

The mass of detail concerning Galileo’s 
trial, drawn originally from the trial-papers, 
now in the archives of the Vatican, is of 
value in evincing the tone of the bigoted age 
in which he lived. It also somewhat inci- 
dentally confutes the popular belief in Galli- 
leo’s suffvring from imprisonment during the 
Inquisition. We gather from these records 
that, although the Pope’s ill-will was suffi, 
ciently bitter to adopt the most extreme 
measures of cruelty, yet Galileo’s influential 
friends were able to secure for him a more re- 
markable degree of leniency than had ever 
before been granted to any prisoner. The 
most severe part of his confinement was only 
for a short time, to the apartments of the 
Fiscal —the part of the building devoted to 
the officers of the Government—where he was 
allowed many privileges and liberties. 

These things are mentioned chiefly to sug- 
gest the tendency to exaggeration in the pop- 
ular version of even historical facts. Even 
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Ruskin, in his lecture on ‘* Work,” published 
in The Crown of Wild Olive, enforces a point 
in his philosophy, where the simple facts are 
in themselves sufficiently forcible, by some- 
what sensationally saying: ‘In science, the 
man who discovered the telescope, and first 
saw heaven, was paid with a dungeon.”’ It 
is the mission of such books as Zhe Private 
Life of Galileo, to place the touchstone of 
facts within the reach of all, instead of un- 
questioningly accepting the delusions of half- 
truths and exaggerations. 


Miss VAN KorTLAND. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘*My Daughter Elinor.”” New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


It will possibly first occur to the reader to 
notice that AZiss Van Kortland is a most en- 
tertaining novel ; and we think there are few 
characteristics of fictitious literature which 
may be allowed to take the precedence of 
this. Just in what particular the charm lies, 
it is pretty difficult to tell—although, per- 
haps, it owes much to the happily chosen 
language in which the story is told. The 
reader is carried along so pleasantly, by the 
current of daily affairs, that he quite for- 
gets, until the book is laid down, that there 
were some things in it which were trivial, 
not much that was unusual, and nothing 
sensational. There was no plot to goad us 
on, with its mysterious suggestions, to the 
startling dénouement ; but, instead of the 
conventional stage - effect, there was a pleas- 
antly told story of some genuine men and 
women. 

It is a tale of American society ; and our 
national characteristics and customs are drawn 
with unusual fidelity, as well as vividness. 
Perhaps its merits are marked in contrast 
with the numberless failures which have pre- 
ceded it; for it is generally admitted that 
whatever merit may be contained in our 
fictitious literature, it is not the merit of de- 
lineating our characteristic social manners 
and customs. The protest that American so- 
ciety had outgrown its precocious childhood, 
and was entitled to that respect due maturity, 
has been unheeded by novelists who have 
chosen this field ; and the ordinary phases of 
life have been held up as things deserving 
of admiration and commendation, because 
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Young America was so far advanced! The 
historian, drawing upon such resources, will 
record it as a fact worthy of mention, that 
even some of the people dwelling outside of 
the large cities were accustomed to using 
‘*white table-cloths,’? and were peculiarly 
successful in their culinary efforts. 

But it is not only in this respect that the 
author of Miss Van Xortiand has treated her 
subject in an un-American manner. ‘‘ Miss 
Van Kortland,’’ the heroine, is neither the 
conventional ‘‘Girl of the period,’’ nor her 
pedantic opposite. She is, simply, to use a 
favorite expression of her friend, ‘‘ Aunt Hil- 
da’’—who is an original worthy of a, place 
in our esteem for many a day—‘the pictur- 
fulest creetur,’’ an embodiment of the pleas- 
antest kind of culture, refinement, and true 
womanhood ; notwithstanding which, she is 
somewhat given to telling unpleasant truths 
to her cousin, ‘‘ Mrs. Schuyler,’’ after the 
manner of ordinary young ladyhood after 
certain restless nights. ‘‘ Margaret Dane’’ 
is also a pleasant and complete picture, and 
the sketch of ‘‘Mrs. Dane,’’ weak and lach- 
rymose, with an apparent fondness only for 
‘instructive opportunities,’ yet capable of 
an heroic action, is drawn with unusual skill. 
It is this human naturalness of the characters 
which gives the book a peculiar charm ; for 
in spite of the apparent theory of novelists, 
human nature is not mathematical in its de- 
velopments, and certain qualities being given 
do not always produce the expected result. 
It is undoubtedly true that good people, oc- 
casionally, are dishonorable, as was ‘Mr. 
Dane,’’ and weak people occasionally brave, 
as was his wife, without essentially altering 
their characteristics. The characters of the 
woman-kind seemed to us more carefully and 
truthfully drawn than those of the men, 
notwithstanding the fascinating wickedness 
of ‘* Noel Seaton,’’ and the manly attributes 
of ‘*Mr. Prescott.’’ The plot contains a suf- 
ficient number of misunderstandings to make 
a successful love-story. There is a good 
deal of sentiment, which is a good thing in 
novels, when not unfortunately confounded 
with its cheap imitation, sentimentality ; but 
here the sentiment is honest and true, and 
refreshing because there is no suspicion of 
affectation or shamefacedness about it. The 
story is told with as little interposition of the 
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narrator as may be, and the conversations 
are easy and natural. 

The scene is laid in the region of the coal- 
mines of Pennsylvania, and the descriptions 
of mountain scenery — which are never tedi- 
ous—form not the least interesting part of 
the book. The description of the strike 
among the miners is forcibly and even thrill- 
ingly given, and ‘‘ Margaret’s’’ midnight ride 
on ‘*Sir Rohan’? was worthy of ‘Die Ver- 
non”’ herself. 


Lost SiR MASSINGBERD: a Romance of Real 
Life. By the author of ‘*Carlyon’s Year,”’ 
*‘One of the Family,” ‘‘Found Dead,” 
A Beggar on Horseback ; or, A Coun- 
ty Family,’’ ‘‘Married Beneath Him,’’ 
‘¢Clyffords of Clyffe.’’, Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The answer to the question, ‘“*Why wi// 
people write novels?’’ is so obviously ‘‘Be- 
cause people w7// read them,”’ that the mass 
of idle literature seems not only accounted 
for, but in a certain sense excused. A clever 
essayist has satisfactorily proved that there is 
a ‘glut in the fiction market,” and says a 
good many bright and bitter things about the 
subject being already exhausted, which, in 
effect, amounts to a parody on the old dog- 
gerel: 

* Novels new and novels old, 

Novels hot and novels cold, 
Novels tender and novels tough, 
Thank the Lord we’ve had novels enough.” 

But in spite of this we have abundant proof 
that the popular appetite for ‘‘something new 
and strange”? is still unsatiated. It is also 
plain — for we take it that a good proportion 
of the novels are only produced in accordance 
to the demand for them—that they like their 
literary daily bread highly seasoned.- It is 
true that the book that would make one’s 
“hair stand on end,” is somewhat out of 
date. But the book in which the author un- 
mistakably suggests that ‘he could and he 
would,” but has continual compassion for the 
limited modern faith, is apparently in the ze- 
nith of its glory. Unfortunately for the im- 
pressive effect of these works by the masters 
of the terrible, they seem at times to be moved 
to label their characters by that same good 
and sufficient reason that constrained the boy 
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to write under his picture, ‘‘ This is a dog.’’ 
The story of Lost Sir Massingberd is sup- 
posed to be narrated by a man at a somewhat 
advanced age, who contemplates himself as 
the youth ‘Peter,’ in connection with the 


* marvelous events which he details with a pe- 


culiar degree of complacency. The plot is 
ingeniously conceived ; indeed, it is so ingen- 
ious that it affected us like the perfections of 
a Chinese puzzle. ‘Sir Massingberd’’ is a 
villain, and we are never reproached for hat- 
ing him by our conscience, for he never 
evinces the slightest trait of our common hu- 
manity. He holds the magnificent estate of 
Fairburn Chase as guardian for his nephew, 
and makes this aephew’s childhood and youth 
an unspeakable torture to him from his sar- 
donic cruelty. While ‘‘Marmaduke,”’ the 
nephew, is still in his minority, ‘‘ Sir Massing- 
berd’’ is lost—perhaps disappears conveys 
the idea more clearly—no traces remain, and 
no clew guides them to even an intelligent 
surmise in regard to his fate. But the neph- 
ew has been so impressed by his character 
that he suffers as horribly from the ‘‘lost’’ 
‘*Sir Massingberd ’’ as he did from his flesh- 
and-blood presence. He at length succeeds 
in partly throwing off this thralldom, is mar- 
ried, and at a grand /éte given in honor of 
his son and heir, the emancipation is com- 
pleted by one of the guests accidentally find- 
ing traces, and soon discovering the skeleton, 
of the lost ‘Sir Massingberd.’’ It appears 
that he had climbed into an oak to look 
about him for poachers, against whom he 
had an even more deadly hatred than for the 
rest of the human kind, the rotten wood gave 
way beneath him, and let him down into the 
hollow trunk, where he ignominiously per- 
ished. We will confess that the events nar- 
rated do not seem to us so improbable as the 
author’s vociferous reiterations of their truth 
seem to warrant. Every one remembers and 
believes the story of Ginevra; and while we 
do not mean to say that Lost Sir Massing- 
berd suggests the old tragedy, except in the 
particulars of the sudden disappearance and 
the search, the story is no improvement on 
the strange part of the old one, and is entire- 
ly without its tender and pathetic interest, 
owing to the difference in character of the 
principal actors. 
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